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The Last Laer ntendtae 


VINCENT CRONIN’S 


Book Society Choice 


‘Tt is written almost in the form of a novel, yet novel is too 
, light a word. I found it full of beauty, wit and the wisdom 
which is to be expected from the author of The Golden Honey- 
comb and The Wise Man from the West; quite unemotional, it 
> moved me to tears and anger. The people it tells of are the 
nomads of Persia, free as hawks, fierce yet gentle, clean-living 
: and, a word that cannot be used of many men today—noble. 
> ‘The book is noble, too, and i important. Itis 1953; the Falqani 
4 are starting on their spring migration, when a team of experts 
4 arrive from the West and put in a report. Teheran decides: 
the nomads are to be settled in villages, by force if necessary, 
and Ghazan, their Ilkhan, exiled to Switzerland. He leads his 
people down to their fate. What happens brings Ghazan’s story 

to its close. 
‘I wish The Last Migration could provide a course in philoso- 
phy and general knowledge for those enthusiasts who are so 


ready to reform the wok I know it will be read and loved 
by everyone who believes that man is an individual.’ 
RUMER GODDEN in the BOOKMAN. 16s 
Invasion 1940 
PETER FLEMING 
4 
4 
»4 
2 


The summer of 1940, so full of tension and surmise, is still a 
period of legend. Did the Germans launch an abortive attempt 
at invasion? How many corpses in field-grey were washed up 
on the south coast? What set the church-bells ringing on that 
Saturday night in September? Did the British ‘set the sea on 
fire’? Was there a Fifth Column in the island: 

These are perhaps among the more obvious questions to 
which readers who recall those days would like authoritative 
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answers. Peter Fleming supplies them in his wryly objective 


study. 258 
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Foreword 


The question of what our French neighbours call littérature engagée 


has been curiously in abeyance in our country since the great disil- 
lusionment that followed the end of the Spanish War and the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939. Nevertheless it has been an extremely 
urgent question in many European countries since 1945, enormous 
numbers of books and articles have been written about it by foreign 
authors who are held in some considerable esteem here, and recent 
events—notably the abortive Hungarian revolution—which have 
deeply stirred Anglo-American opinion, have brought it to the front 
again. 

In this situation, it seemed to The London Magazine that a useful 


purpose might be served, and some of the confusions which have 


existed since the forties might be cleared up. if several of the more 
important writers who have made their reputation in recent years 
were asked to define their opinion on the subject. With this in view, 
they were sent a questionnaire (printed here) and their answers are 
now published beside the answers of two writers who were, at a 
certain distance from one another, fairly deeply involved in the 
movement of the thirties: Stephen Spender and Roy Fuller. 

The first thing to be said about these answers, is that the pro- 
tagonists of a politically engaged literature will derive very little 
comfort from them: the disillusionment of the early forties has 
persisted, and the answers suggest that if placed in the same position 
as the Polish writers last year, English poets would not have written 
the kind of poems that have moved us when published in translation 
(in The Twentieth Century and elsewhere) in the last few months. 
This may be a sign of greater maturity on the part of English writers, 
of belonging to a more solidly established literary tradition; or it may 
be a failure of imagination. In this connection, the points that both 


_ Maurice Cranston and John Osborne make are important: that the 


impulse towards ‘engagement’, which so many English writers 
showed in the thirties, could hardly have occurred if the sufferings 
that came from the international crisis had not also been evident in 
our own country. Then, we had hunger marches and unemployment, 
if we did not have open warfare between Fascists and Communists; 
today we have the Welfare State and TV in every home, while the 
peoples of Eastern Europe are struggling for their fundamental 
freedoms as well as their material prosperity. ; 
Nearly all the writers take the view that it is indeed a writer's 
business to be concerned in his writing with the central problems of 
his time, but that these problems may well be other than those which 
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FOREWORD 


are superficially apparent—and loudly advertised by popular jour- 
nalists. Within this more or less general ground of agreement lie the 
_ Opposed views of Roy Fuller and Colin Wilson: the former main- 
taining that ‘writers who are forced to deal with the fundamental 
issues of their time are sustained and enlarged by that compulsion, 
and when it ceases they risk being afflicted with silence or literari- 
ness or commercialism’, and the latter that he has ‘always felt rather 
contemptuous of the sort of writer who allows himself to be swept 
into some political movement’. It was perhaps to be expected that 
the warning about the exhortations of intellectuals and the tragedies 
of individuals who act on those exhortations (felt by many of us in 
the thirties as just, and still as valid as ever), should come from D. J. 
Enright, living at the moment in Berlin where the tension between 
East and West is most acutely experienced: ‘they provide the blood, 
the distant poet brings only the paper, ink and tears’. The dominant 
attitude is expressed by John Wain, when he says that ‘we should 
estimate the work of our contemporaries on other grounds than its 
apparent relevance to the “real’’ issues of the moment, otherwise 
we run the risk of condemning the work of some artist who has a 
truer notion than ourselves of what these issues are’; by Philip Larkin 
when he says that ‘good social and political literature can exist only 
if it originates in the imagination’; by William Golding who draws 
the distinction between a writer’s attitudes outside and within his 
writing; and by Stephen Spender who, with the experience of the 
thirties behind him, maintains that, for the writer, contemporary 
conflicts ‘may appear to be exactly the things that distract him from 
the most significant reality of his time and, of course, of other times’. 

I would like to add that I am surprised how few of the writers 
who have answered have felt that the problems posed by question 
(2b), involving as they do the whole conception of human identity 
and value in the scheme of creation, were important, and how few 
have realized that question (3) invited views on the crucial problems 
of style and approach as they change from generation to generation. 


The London Magazine deeply regrets the death of John Middleton 
Murry, one of the most original—as well as the most controversial — 
figures of our time. We are proud to publish his study of the ‘New 
Criticism’ in this number, informed, as all his writings were, with the 
deeply meditated experience of three decades in which he followed 
the development of English literature with a shrewd and sympathetic 
interest; and probably the last contribution he made to contemporary 


literary debate. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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JOHN BETJEMAN 


Poem 


——-__ 


First there was putting hot-water bottles to it, 

Then there was seeing what an osteopath could do, 
Then trying drugs to coax the thing and woo it, 

Then came the time when he knew that he was through. 


Now in his hospital bed I see him lying 

Limp on the pillows like a cast-off Teddy bear, 
Is he too ill to know that he is dying? 

And, if he does know, does he really care? 


Grey looks the ward with November’s overcasting 
But his large eyes seem to see beyond the day, 

Speech becomes sacred near silence everlasting 
Oh if I must speak, have I words to say? 


In the past weeks we had talked about Variety, 
Vesta Victoria, Lew Lake and Wilkie Bard, 
Horse-buses, hansoms, crimes in High Society — 
Although we knew his death was near, we fought against it 
hard. 
Now from his remoteness in a stillness unaccountable 
He drags himself to earth again to say goodbye to me 
His final generosity when almost insurmountable 
The barriers and mountains he has crossed again must be. 
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Edward Thomas in France 


(FROM A MEMOIR) 


R.A. Mess, TIN Hut Town, Lydd 
3117 
My dear Eleanor : 

I can’t write much now. We are shooting every day and some- 
times twice a day (16 rounds each time), the reason is we mobi- 
lize on the 13th and go to Codford on Salisbury Plain and thence 
the end of the month overseas. 

I owe you a card and a letter, but I can’t repay you. | just don’t 
feel inclined to say anything but goodbye. If I get leave—as I may 
do on Saturday —I will surely see you. I wish I could see Bertie too. 
But I shall have very little time. Perhaps you and I| could go and 
see him. I will suggest it when I know. 

I did hear from Frost with a poem, but no other news. He was 
thinking somewhat imperially. 

We leave here on the 13th after that 244 Siege By, Codford, nr 
Warminster, will find me I suppose. 

By the way, the noise of the guns doesn’t trouble me at all, at 
20 yards distance. Also I have a very good pair of field glasses and 
it is a pleasure to observe with them. Next week we shall do some 
revolver shooting. 

Goodbye. My love to your Mother. 

Yours ever 

Edward Thomas 
P.S. Your letter came while I was waiting to hear about leave. (I 
have heard nothing yet.) Thank you so much for typing those 
lines and I wish you could have liked the grd verse, because, do 
you know, | like it best. And I do care two pins, too, though now 
it looks more than ever as if I shall not begin writing again for 
some time. All my evenings now are spent in measuring angles 
and distances on the map, and preparing for the next day’s shoot. 
It is late now and I have. almost a headache with the finicking 
work. Goodbye. 
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I wish I could remember the poem in which I had queried the 


_ third verse—adding, probably, that he ‘wouldn’t care two pins’. I 


_ think the field glasses were his special Christmas present included in 


my usual big parcel for the family. The Thomases had had an unex- 
pectedly radiant Christmas, which Helen describes in World With- 
out End. She had not known how to make Christmas for Edward 
and the children that year; all her life she had made their strained 
resources work wonders for happy festivals, but now the expenses 


_ of Edward’s needs in France strained them more than ever. In 
December I had been staying for a day or two at Greatham with 
_ Viola Meynell. She and Helen, who did not know each other, were 


the two women between whom and myself there was complete con- 
fidence. It must have been due to Viola that before I left Greatham 
Wilfrid Meynell said to me in his kindest voice, ‘A friend who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous allows me at this time of the year to ad- 
minister a little fund, for writers to whom it may be useful; I believe 
Mrs Thomas has special expenses just now, and I would like you to 
undertake to send her this, if you think she will not mind.’ ‘This’ was 
a cheque for twenty pounds. I knew what a godsend it would be to 
Helen, and sent it joyfully, with Wilfrid’s message. I suspected that 
the identity of the anonymous friend was being delicately con- 
cealed. Wilfrid Meynell made a habit of walking about London in 
the dark with a pocketful of half-crowns, which were bestowed 
quietly and without question on the poor people he met. It was easy 
to think that this cheque was his own gift, but Viola has told me 
since that the anonymous donor existed, and knew he could not 
leave his fund in better hands. 

So Helen was able to provide good fare and a tree full of presents 
for Edward’s last Christmas in England, and to give him everything 
he still required for France. Then Edward returned to Lydd for his 
Gunnery practice. The date for his last leave was fixed immediately 
after his letter of January 3, and on Thursday the 4th he wrote again. 


My dear Eleanor 

I expect to be tomorrow night at 13 Rusham Rd and go home 
on Saturday. Could I see Bertie and Joan also if I came over on 
Saturday at lunch time? If so send me a word to Rusham Rd and 
] will try to do whatever you suggest.* I must stay at Rusham Rd 
till about noon on Saturday and must get home not long after 
dark. Goodbye. Yours ever 

Edward Thomas. 


* | would go straight to Bertie’s if you liked. 
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erage 


This was the last time Bertie and Joan saw him. But I was to goon © 


Monday the 6th to High Beech, for one day and night of his leave. 
That evening and the next morning passed almost like any other 
evening and morning | had so often spent with him and Helen and 
the children. The Christmas tree and decorations were still about, I 
was shown the presents, and while Helen made supper Edward, as 
so often, bathed Baba in front of the fire, singing Welsh songs as he 
dried her. The Bells of Aberdovey lives in my ears in his grave 
hummed tones. After supper, when the children were in bed, we sat 
and talked as usual, of poetry, and persons, and Edward’s forth- 
coming book of poems, to be published by Selwyn and Blunt, which 
I and John Freeman were to see through the press for him. One of the 
persons we spoke of was Kenneth Hooper, a man with a diverting 
personality, whom I had met once or twice on the fringes of my par- 
ticular circle of friends. Edward and he were in the same barracks in 
Codford and Lydd; Edward delighted in him, and was hoping that 
they would go to France together, as they were being drafted about 
the same time. While we chatted, there was no sense of this being the 
last night; Helen kept her bravely smiling face, and it was still a con- 
tinuation, not an ending. Presently she went upstairs to see to lights 
in the bedrooms. I said goodnight to Edward and followed her, leay- 
ing him to do the last things in the house. But in my room at the head 
of the stairs, I knew it was an ending. ‘He won’t come back, you 
know,’ Arnold Bax said to me, when we heard that Edward had 
decided not to remain in England, as he could have done. Now, as he 
came up the stairs, | opened my door, and said again, ‘Good night, 
Edward,’ and lifted my face. We kissed, he said ‘Good night,’ and 
went on, and that was the real goodbye. 

Next morning after breakfast he went part of the way to Lough- 
ton Station with me, walking down the hill through Epping Forest 
to the foot, where we shook hands as usual. He was returning that 
night to Lydd, but would shortly be passing through town for the 
last time on his way back to Codford. ‘I might see you in London in 
three days,’ he said as we parted. We turned once to wave to each 
other. 

244 Siege Battery 
15 Camp 
Codford, Salisbury 
rz 47 
My dear Eleanor 
I could not see you in town. Now I have to hang on here till 

Monday simply as a matter of form—to hand over our premises 

and stores to a new battery. Then I go to Codford and this is the 
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address. I have plenty of time, but I must walk when I am not 
wanted. It is cold and everybody has gone that I know. Perhaps 
I can write later. Goodbye and will you give my love to Clifford. 
His address always eludes me when I have a chance of paying a 
flying visit. Yours ever 

Edward Thomas. 


244 Siege Battery 
15 Camp 
Codford, Salisbury 
1 oe ys 
My dear Eleanor, 

You will have heard from me by this. Perhaps I could have seen 
you again, as I could have seen my Mother again. But I thought I 
would not. 

I shan’t take Shelley. Some Shakespeare, the Prayer Book, and 
‘The Sentimental Journey’ is what I have with me. It will prob- 
ably be all I want. 

I have had some beautiful walks here. There is little to do. I have 
also taken the men 2 fine marches. Tonight we came back slap 
over the plain in the dark and only went astray 200 yards, which 
would not have happened had I been alone. 

To judge by other batteries we shall leave next week. 

I can do anything but write now. I could enjoy a ballet but I 
couldn’t writé about it. We found such a nice inn at Chilmark 
tonight and Smith suddenly played something rapid and clever 
that was quite suitable in the dark. 

Goodbye. Yours ever 
Edward Thomas. 
P.S. If John Freeman sends you the proofs of my verses will you 
revise them after him? He is at 29 Weighton Rd Anerley S.E. 


Edward did not live to see his poems in print, or read their praises 
by reviewers some of whom had rejected them when they were sent 
out under the name of Eastaway. When John Freeman and I became 
friends over the production of the book, I understood why Edward 
felt affection for this quiet poet, whom he once described to me as 
‘a sort of angel, you know’. 

Between Edward’s last two letters, when all chance was gone of 
seeing him on his way to Codford, I accompanied a woman friend 
for a week’s stay at Arnold and Elsa Bax’s house in Marlow. The 
friend would not go without me—she was an enchantress, and in 
company she diffused a rainbow brightness, but in private her de- 
mands on the friend she was depending on were sapping and tena- 
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cious. She and I shared a room, and the house-party never suspected 
that the nights disintegrated me, for the days were magical. It was a 
week of very thick show, weather that in England and France held 
back the spring till April. We walked in the sun between the snow- 
falls, and at home in the comfortable house sat round the fire 
pursuing an endless conversation, the spell of which held unbroken 
from day to day. Our radiant friend was a poet, with prophetic 
flashes of vision, and delicious wit; we were a company of poetry- 
lovers, and she and Arnold had inexhaustible memories for it. The 
magnetic talk often broke off for intervals of music, which were its 
other face. Elsa sang in her fine voice, and Arnold improvised glor- 
iously—no other musician has ever given me so much pleasure on 
a piano played in a room. But each enchanted day was followed by a 
distressful night. Once I contrived to slip away for a long walk by 
myself to Penn; and on January 20, when word came of the birth of 
Bertie’s and Joan’s first child, | took the chance to say that I must go 
home to share the family joy. I made it urgent, and Arnold did not 
demur. None of our friends was more sensitive than he to the 
weather in the air, and perhaps he had begun to suspect that I was 
escaping from something. 


Postmark 26 Jan 17 
Codford 
My dear Eleanor 

I am glad Joan and the baby are all right. But this is only to say 
we are all leaving on Monday. I might go before but probably not. 
The address will be simply 

244 Siege Battery B.E.F. France 
We are packing to send off most things tomorrow. The guns and 
advance party leave on Saturday. 

Frost and I walked to Penn once and had a drink in a little inn 
there when he lived at Beaconsfield. He doesn’t write, but I have 
had a copy of his new poems from Haines, and they are very good, 
though never better or different from ‘North of Boston’. 

I have asked Freeman to send you the proofs. 

Goodbye. We have lost our captain. He is in hospital and I don’t 
know quite what will happen. The 2nd in Command is taking us 
out anyhow. 

It is cold. But I suppose we may be getting towards the end of 
Winter rather quickly. It won't be possible to be warm now. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas. 
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There was only one more letter from England, written from 
Arthur Ransome’s house in Tisbury, where Ivy Ransome was taking 
care of Baba for Helen, and Edward, being so near, was able to spend 
his last night with the smallest of his family. 


Postmark 29 i 17 
Manor Farm 
Hatch, Near Tisbury 
Wiltshire 
My dear Eleanor, 

I did write to you the night before last but had the sense to 
destroy it because it was doleful. The dirty east wind, I being lame 
and unable to get about, had brought me down rather. But yester- 
day I walked over here to see Baba and the Downs in the cold sun 
were so beautiful that I didn’t worry till I got here about the 
blisters that somebody’s else’s shoes gave me. Now I have got 
somehow to get back. Probably I shall hire a bicycle. We start to- 
morrow morning. It seems certain we are for the Somme, but how 
directly we don’t know yet of course. I have my hands full as I not 
only have to manage the mess and the cook but have to keep the 
accounts and pay the bills. How much better to be digging at High 
Beech or Billingshurst than paying 2d a lb. for potatoes. 

I was glad to hear Raymond Jeremy was safe, as I suppose he 
and his Mother desire it. I should like to send my love to him 
through Harry. I hope Harry is better and your elder niece—the 
younger can’t be better, I conclude. 

It is nice here and a fine day but I am chiefly occupied (though 
quite unconsciously I assure you) in being quite patient and not 
really thinking of tomorrow though it will just flit through my 
head. 

Are you well? God bless you and your Mother. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas. 
Mrs. Ransome admires your London Rhymes extremely, I mean 
very much indeed. 


The first book of my Nursery Rhymes of London Town, most of 
which had appeared in Punch in 1915, had been published in 1916 by 
Duckworth, and made a small success among children and the 
schools. Grown-ups also enjoyed the play on the London place- 
names which children accepted for their nursery-nature; Edward 
particularly liked ‘St Mary Axe’, and told me that Gordon Bottom- 
ley had praised the rhymes to him on one of his visits to the Sheiling. 
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They marked my first real entry into professional life. 
Raymond Jeremy was the young Welsh viola player whom Ed- 
ward had chanced onin*his home in Wales during a holiday. 


The reference to Billingshurst is the last one to note in this letter. — | 


My brother Joe and Fan, his American wife, wanted to live in the 
country, and Fan had discovered Gillman’s Cottage in the middle 
of farm-land in Billingshurst, set adorably in its own apple-orchard 
among cornfields. I paid part of their rent of twenty pounds a year 
for one of the bedrooms, to which I was to come and go as I pleased. 
The cottage was not ready yet, but the rooms were being newly 
whitewashed, furniture collected and bought for a song locally, and 
seed potatoes ordered. The garden and orchard were in going order, 
kept so by the tenant who had just moved out to enjoy the con- 
veniences of a new and ugly cottage on the road. Edward and Helen 
had taught me all I knew of cottage life, and I had much to tell him 
of the beginnings of my own adventure, in my letters to France. All 
his were addressed to Fellows Road, but many of them were read by 
candlelight within the wattle-and-daub and under the grey oak 
beams of Gillman’s Cottage. 


The first letter from France, written in pencil. 


Wednesday 31 i 17 
My dear Eleanor, I have time to write now, but if I had less time 
I should have more to write about. There is little to do and still 
less I can do, because of my ankles. Practically all I do is censoring 
letters. I try to rest my feet, but the place is extraordinarily uncom- 
fortable and crowded. If I were able to get about I shouldn't notice 
it, as there is a big town and harbour close by. 

We await orders to go up country. The place is just a clearing 
house or junction, and all there is to do (besides completing our 
stores) is to go route marches. If we stay more than a day or 2 1am 
sure to run into somebody. Yesterday I met one old Artist I had 
known moderately well. 

The worst of this hanging about is that everybody gets on ones 
nerves, or my nerves. They all worry me and I imagine I worry 
them, as they spend all the time possible out in the town and leave 
me to my own mercies. 

So far all I have done when I have been alone in this little 
crowded room, is censoring letters and writing them, and some- 
times looking at last month’s Sketch or so. I can’t read, I doubt 
even if I can write—I am practically certain I can’t, except a brief 
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diary. I was interrupted by a boy going through a list of games and 
asking if I played any of them, which I didn’t. 

I had better not go on with this negative news. Tea in — — cost 
me 2 frs: for I did take the train in yesterday and did my ankle no 
good by it. 

The crossing was easy, and the departure and arrival beautiful 
and unforgettable. There were some cold slow hours to be passed 
and still are. I daresay what makes me not very cheerful is all the 
things to be seen and noticed and commented on and just under- 
gone. I shall know more what I am seeing and feeling later on. 

We may move soon or late. We do not know. And I may not 
receive any letters till we have moved up into position. There is 
a notion that that position will be midway between the two I 
thought of. I can’t say more. 

Tears doesn’t rhyme with care, does it? So I shan’t make it— but 
let me know when the verses begin to arrive. It would be a relief 
to have them here to correct, but nothing reaches me at present. 
I wonder would you make sure that the dedication 

TO ROBERT FROST 
doesn’t get left out. 

I had your Goodbye just before I left. No more goodbyes now. 
I shall begin to look ahead perhaps, if I ever do look ahead again. 
Long it is since I did so. Yours ever 

Edward Thomas. 


‘Tears doesn’t rhyme with care, does it?” Camouflaged by the 
reference to his own verses, he had wrapped up the troops’ move- 
ments beyond decoding by the enemy, should his letter go astray. 
At the same time he had written to Helen, ‘What do you think of 
‘Armed Men in Tears’ as the title of my next book?’ When we com- 
pared our letters Helen said, ‘I think it’s a very bad title, don’t you, 
Eleanor?’ I said I did—but that he was telling each of us, in a dif- 
ferent way, that he was going to Armenticres. 


Feb 10 
My dear Eleanor, Will you send me a village almanac and a por- 
trait of Queen Victoria to hang on the walls of our billet and a 
Family Bible for the window table? Otherwise we lack nothing 
here. We have crept slowly, uncomfortably, but to some amus- 
ingly up to our fighting position, often cold, never certain of the 
next 24 hours, picknicking, pigging it, and arrived at last yester- 
day afternoon. We officers are in a farmhouse alongside a main 
road leading to a cathedral town 2 miles off. We are warm but 
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have no other luxuries. We are part of the target of the German 
artillery 3 miles or so to the east of us: their shellholes are com- 
mon behind us and thé shells rattle our windows frequently, while 
friendly batteries shoot over our heads. We have become a fairly © 
jolly party. 

The weather is continually very cold but clear and not windy 
and the nights are glorious. 

My work has been odd jobs of selecting billets for the men 
(mostly barns) and putting the men in, superintending jobs, sign- 
ing orders etc. till today we had to go into the trenches to examine 
some observation posts and see what could be seen from them. I 
was with an officer from another battery and did some interesting 
work with maps. We got disturbed by trench mortars, but were 
not sniped at. I am fairly pleased at not being made at all uncom- 
fortable sitting in a ruin within easy range of the Huns. I could 
not see a living thing, only snow, posts and barbed wire, a dark 
shadowline marking the enemy trench, a line of trees and houses 
along a road behind. The only men we saw were around corners 
of the trenches as we passed, and there was one dead man lying 
like a monument covered with sacking. I enjoyed the exercise, the 
work with maps and fieldglass, the scene, the weather, and the 
sense of being able to do a new job. I am going again tomorrow 
and then I shall have to take our own officers round. I foresee I 
shall be let in for a good deal of this kind of work. 

Altogether I have never seen or done anything out of doors 
more exciting or interesting and not much more pleasant. 

But Nobody has had a letter or parcel since leaving England and 
] believe I am trying harder than | know not to be impatient. 

Give my love to your Mother and Bertie and Joan and Maitland. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


I think this letter shows clearly why Edward was so excellent and 
so contented and so greatly liked a soldier. Not that any aspect of 
war itself made him so, but that he was completely suited to the job 
required of him among men of all sorts for whom he was respon- 
sible: fitted for it by years spent in the open air on all roads in all 
weathers, of field-work and observation, of mixing easily with 
people as he found them, of doing practical things in the elements 
he was at home in: knowing that he was doing all this well, and 
more than ‘fairly pleased’ that, without too much fear, he could en- 
joy in war-time France the sort of things he had enjoyed in peace- 
time England. 
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Feb 13 
My dear Eleanor, This is my idlest morning. It is sunny and mild, 
but I have got the chill that everyone has had in turn and I shall 
not go out till I must, which will probably be this afternoon, for 
we have a shoot on then. My servant is a gem. He is a carpenter 
from Oxford named Taylor, rather slow but extraordinarily 
goodhumoured, and thoughtful and ingenious. He washes and 
darns for me and pillages wood to keep our stove going and in be- 
- tween he keeps up a slow stream of nice rustic remarks. He wont 
lose anything if he can help it. He is the most devoted thing I have 
met since we lost our dog. He mutters ‘They put upon good nature, 
dont they, Sir’ but though I tell him not to listen to anyone but 
me he goes on being put upon without complaint. This is a fine 
hilly country with trees only on the roads and in a few woods. 
The villages lie along the slopes above the streams, with tiled roofs 
and mud in brick walls, and churches with towers and short spires 
something like Sussex, but often shell-bitten. There are hardly 
any hedges. You see nothing yet but snow and field telephone 
posts and barbed wire entanglements. No cattle out, no sheep. 
Then the straight main road lined with young trees leads past our 
window to the town and cathedral. There we are to be in an 
orchard on the outskirts. Looking out of the window we see our 
dug-outs just across the road, beyond that a short slope of snow 
and posts and the trees lining a road on another hill a mile off. It 
is a somewhat dangerous position, but all the shells fall fairly 
well behind us, being aimed at a battery some hundreds of yards 
away. They had one of their guns hit yesterday, but the men were 
all in cover and no one was hurt. But I don’t think anybody is 
seriously troubled when the firing rattles our windows, though 
whether we shall be less or more troubled as time goes on remains 
to be seen. It is not what is called a healthy spot, but as these 
buildings are isolated they are hardly worth making a target of 
and only an accident will demolish them. It is nice to have sun 
without rain, but it would not matter which the weather was if 
I had no chill and my boots were a good old pair that didn’t make 
me feel as if my feet were artificial wood. There is not much traf- 
fic on the road, but small parties do use it and despatch riders and 
a farm cart or two go along. I haven’t had the curiosity to go into 
the town yet and have only seen the cathedral with fieldglasses. 
Partly it is the lack of perfectly comfortable boots. Partly, of 
course, one does not stroll here, but only moves with an object. 
Do you know I have not had a letter—nor has anyone—since 
leaving England, so that I am even more egotistic than usual, as 
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I am the only person that I really know exists, apart from a i 
strangers round me. We are strangers who just talk insincerely 
and humorously when we are not talking shop. But we have come — 
to a modus vivendi. Thorburn and I get on when it is pure talk be- _ 
tween us two. I should like to know you were well and what — 
you were doing. I suppose letters will begin some day. And how 
are your nieces, and do you ever see Maitland? . . . I have just found 
it is 12 and not 11, I have to take a party along at 12.30. 
Yours ever 
Edward Thomas. 


This letter had been written on my birthday. For his on March 3 | 
ordered a boxful of tuck from Fortnum and Mason, including a good 
supply of ginger, one of his weaknesses. He did not know this was 
on the way when he wrote his next. 


Feb 21 
My dear Eleanor, Your letter has just found me out in —— I am 
right in the town now, temporarily (I hope) on the headquarters 
staff of the Group which our battery is under. I don’t know why 
I am transferred except the little Adjutant here is away and an 
officer was wanted in his place. I hate office work, but so far I 
have avoided most of it and just go about with the Colonel on 
supervise jobs such as the present one of moving into a new billet 
—a fine modern mansion in the new quarter. We could have a 
room apiece if we liked. Our own guns all round us are the chief 
annoyance at present. 

Well, you are unlucky to have influenza again. How do you do 
it? I only hope you will have forgotten you had it by the time this 
arrives. Perhaps you are at High Beech. 

My proofs sound as if they would be perfect. Thank you ever 
so much for reinstating that line in ‘Lob’ and separating ‘When 
he should laugh’ from its neighbour. I shall begin reading again 
when the book arrives. For a week I haven’t read a Sonnet a day. 
I couldn't think of writing, or so it seems. Except letters, that is, 
and a very brief diary. 

Do you remember one PERTWEE who compiled anthologies? 
An officer was boasting of having a literary man under him and 
that is who it was. My Colonel insists on calling me Beach Thomas. 
By the way he thinks because I am a writer that I might be able 
to write a diplomatic letter to a Town Mayor. He seems to think 
the chief thing in writing is to make grammatical sentences. 

Now I am left alone at dusk in the old billet, now empty, to 
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hang on to the telephone till they can get through to the new 
billet. It would be annoying to have to hang on all night. You will 
chuckle cruelly at the idea of me at the telephone.—I believe you 
are going to bring out a book of parodies now. The line ‘The grey- 
ness of the twilight and myself’ is, I believe, very just although 
impossible. 

Oh, how I wish I could hear Raymond Jeremy. I am glad he is 
Cz if he doesn’t mind. I remember now that one of his ears is 
wrong. That April with Bronwen and Mervyn at his house by the 

_ sea and then going on to Ledington was—something I am not 
going to talk about. But here’s the telephone. They are through. 
And now we are in the new place with about 4 candles between 
us to light a score of big rooms and corridors, one of which is 
about 100 ft by 20 ft. It is amusing. 

The Colonel is largely concerned about the cellar in case we are 
strafed. I say we, but I don’t like to think I am staying here away 
from the battery for good. It would mean a new address. As it is I 
am dependent on 244’s charity for sending my letters over. 

Goodbye in case I cannot add to this before tomorrow’s post. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas. 
[had to miss the post because I had not an envelope left. There isn’t 
anything to say. It is another dull wet day and so cold in this chilly 
decent house that is only fit for the sun. Nothing can be done by 
artillery on such a day. If we get many more such it will be some 
time before anything happens. I got off for the afternoon to warm 
my feet by walking up to 244. They are 24 miles off. They are 
everyone out. But here comes Horton, | think. I wish you were 
well again. 
Yours ever Edward Thomas. 


Two Pertwee anthologies had come to Edward in consecutive 
years among the heterogeneous volumes of verse and poetry sent 
to him for review. The first, he informed me with great gravity, was 
called The Humorous Reciter. The second, he announced with still 
greater gravity, was The Very Humorous Reciter. 


Feb 2 
My dear cence While I} was dining with 244 last night your 
letter of the roth arrived. Thank you. But no parcels at all have 
reached me yet. By the way, never send tobacco, I get so much in 
rations that I hardly need what I brought out. But I get no ginger. 
My ills have disappeared except cold feet in this cold great 
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house. I am cold indoors all day. But out of doors I get too warm, 
especially today which has been mild and languid. So I think I was 


tired with walking 234 miles up to 244 to tea this afternoon. They _ 


had been playing ‘Peer Gynt’ (‘Anitra’s Dance’ etc) on the gramo- 
phone, and I was feeling almost as if I was what I once was. No I 
am not a bit dismal. It is very unlikely I shall succeed in getting 
back for a week or two. 

I am quite all right in my mathematics and most of the practi- 
cal work—except that in my present indoor work | am getting 
stale. I never speak a word of French now, even to get pears from 
a village shop—I go without them. 

I’ve only once heard from Mother. I fear she can’t write. I know. 
But I hope she is not worrying steadily. 

My address is quite all right. You could only do harm by add- 
ing letters or figures. 

I wonder what you are having in Thorp’s compilation? Shall I 
see it? I read Frost’s ‘Snow’ in ‘Mountain Interval’ lately but that 
is all, and a Sonnet or two as I go to sleep. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


March 1 _ St David’s Day 

My dear Eleanor, The ginger came. All of 244 had a good dip into 
it and there was still some left in the tin. It was very good and it 
was still more good of you to send it. Thank you. Next day Helen 
wrote to say you really were coming to High Beech at last. | am 
expecting to hear now that you did. Well, I expect to return to 
244 in a day or two. They know I don’t want to stay here and a 
successor is being interviewed today, so that I shall soon cease to 
be a glorified lacky or humble adjutant to an old Indian colonel 
perplexed i’ the extreme. It has been a useful experience. I have » 
got used to the telephone and I have seen how things are done and | 
not done at Headquarters. Incidentally too I have been in the: 
midst of quite a noisy artillery give and take. You can’t imagine: 
the noise this makes in a city. I don’t pretend I liked it. Some - 
times I found myself fancying that if only the enemy pointed the: 
gun like this instead of like this he would land | 
a shell on the dinner table and send us to a quieter place. However ¢ 


he didn’t. 244 is just going into action with its own guns and I wish 
I were there. Soon I believe I shall be. I haven’t heard of your’ 
R.F.C. man Haslam yet. The R.F.C. was unlucky here 2 days ago., 
They had 4 planes brought down and officers killed. I saw 2 of! 
them, one with the tank burning white as it flopped down. The 
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‘old Hun’ as the Colonel always calls him is ‘confoundedly 
cheeky’ with his planes in these parts. We are wondering now if 
the enemy is going to retire from this front. It will be strange 
walking about in the ghastly village which was the first I saw of 
the enemy’s ground, a silent still village of ruined houses and close- 
grown tall trees stark and dark lining a road about the trenches. 
It was worse than any deserted brickworks or mine. It looked in 
another world from ours, even from the scarred world in which I 
~ stood. In a curious way its very name now always calls up the 
_ thing I saw and the way I felt as I saw it. The name resembles a 
name in Malory, especially in its English pronunciation and this 
also gives a certain tone to the effect it had. I see it lining the brow 
of a gradual hill halfway up which is the English line with the 
German above it. The houses and trees dense and then to right and 
left only trees growing thinner till at last the ridge sweeping away 
is bare for some miles. But this is E.T.’s vein. Goodbye. Keep well 
- and write soon. 
: Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


Victor Haslam was the friend to whom three years later I dedicated 
Martin Pippin in the Apple-Orchard. He had written to me from the 
Front to thank me for keeping his spirits up by my nonsense rhymes 
of London Town in Punch, and on one of his leaves had come to tea 
with us in Fellows Road. Before the war he was a schoolmaster in 
Horsham. A household of his best friends lived near Billingshurst in 
Adversane, where I went to see them. The lovely name wove itself 
into Martin Pippin when, later in the year, I began to write its medley 
of love-stories and interludes, which I sent one by one to Victor 
Haslam in France. In 1920 J. D. Beresford read for Collins this fantasy 
written to amuse a soldier of thirty and the book was accepted and 
published at that level. It has always surprised me that, over forty 
years, Martin Pippin in the Apple-Orchard has come to be regarded 
as a book for young children. The book was not begun at the time I 
mentioned Victor Haslam’s name in one of my letters, in case he and 
Edward came across each other. They would have been congenial. 


March 8 
My dear Eleanor, Another letter from you today. I think I already 
owed you one, but was waiting for the Fortnum and Mason to 
arrive. It hasn’t done so yet, so I won’t wait any longer, though I 
doubt if I can do much tonight. I have become rather fed up by 
this job. It has meant a lot of idle cold hours indoors, a lot of dis- 
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satisfaction with myself and some with other people. The Colonel _ 
here, though a charming and often entertaining man, is very — 
tyrannical and I havé done many trivial things that annoyed me to — 
have to do. Also the nights have been disturbing. I must expect — 
that, but of course artillery in a city is exceptionally noisy. As a | 


matter of fact though I fall asleep very quickly both on putting 
out my candle and after being wakened up by the fear of God. 
You mustn’t joke about leave. There is no leave for anyone in 
this army, neither for men who have been out 9 months nor for 
men whose wives are dying. If I come back it will be wounded or 
at the end of the war, I don’t mind which. However | am leaving 
here today (March g) to return to 244 and am as pleased with that 
as with anything at this moment. I had to sit up late last night for 
despatches and have had a rotten sort of morning and am fretting 
to pack and go. It was wretched here last night too, as the Colonel 
lost his temper with the Interpreter whom he despises as a French- 
man and said ‘We'll change the subject, you rather annoy me.’ The 
silence, the looking at the plate, and then the trickling attempts 
at renewing conversation, and the Colonel looking at us each in 
turn to see what we were thinking — it was amusing but it doesn’t 
really help, this sort of thing. This is a poor letter for you. I hope it 
will find you in fine weather in your cottage garden and able to 
imagine me much better off than in this belated frost. Maitland 
— — Hooper is still in England, so | suppose he got my letter and 
may write again. Goodbye. 
Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 

I have heard from Frost—or Helen did, saying he had found a 
pushbike, but too late, I suspect. 


Kenneth Hooper, still in England, never in fact left it. His story is 
an odd one. Edward was the first to go, and Kenneth was to follow. 
The day before his Company sailed he was knocked down by a 
motor-bus and carried unconscious to hospital. By the time he came 
to and remembered who he was his draft was in France; and when 
he was fit enough to present himself to the authorities, they informed 
him that he too was in France. His absence from the Company had 
not been noted; the records confirmed that he was now serving his 
country overseas. Protest was useless; military regulations cannot be 
knocked down by a single motor-bus. Kenneth walked out of Head- 
quarters as free as if he were dead, and went back to farming and 
dog-breeding for the rest of the war. 


Edward's next letter is missing from an empty envelope post- 
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marked March 14. Perhaps the to-and-from between Fellows Road 
and Gillman’s Cottage accounted for some mislayings. Letters and 

parcels had also been straying in France. 


March 18 
My dear Eleanor, Your parcel has come and the Hun has retired. 
Those are the latest things. The stupid F and M directed the parcel 
to me as RFA so of course the Army wouldn’t hear of it, but 
_- apparently G for F did the trick. And it brought a letter too, which 
_ of course was what I liked best, even tho I had one the day before 
yesterday. Oh, and I found the one I thought I had lost. The Hun 
has gone back though, which of course is not really good or bad 
news, but pleases me because we shan’t fight the battle in a city. I 
dreaded that. And now I shall be in a dug-out near that ghastly 
village over there that I told you of. I don’t mind what happens 
just now. It was a lovely day yesterday and today is determined to 
be so I am only wondering how the pioneers will be suffering as 
they bridge the trenches with roads obliterated by them. I was in 
the OP yesterday I suppose for the last time as it is now useless, 
only showing us our own country. We shall be shifting any 
moment onwards and out of this place. But as I say it’s a lovely 
day —I have at last got my old artist boots and am perfectly com- 
fortable for the first time out here—and I have done 2 shoots 
and am due for a few idle hours. Now the larks shall have No 
Man’s Land and the pairs of magpies no longer run any risk—they 
didn’t know they did before. And the bat can go to sleep again in 
his shed till it is settled spring. I am so glad about your cottage and 
garden. They sound just the perfection of what I am keeping 
entirely out of my mind now. It is easier to imagine our orchard 
restored to its orchardliness: for we shall certainly leave it and go 
up closer. To imagine England is as impossible as to eat your 
parcel on March 3. Now I must write and tell Helen about this 
move. She will be glad also that the battle is likely to be post- 
poned. Goodbye. I forgot to say I am glad you liked the Shepherd’s 
Life. I agree with you about it. It is more a book than any of his 
other English country volumes. And the poaching over the snow 
is perfect. It is equal to the best of Jefferies in that vein. 
Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


I ordered another parcel from Fortnum and Mason, to be in time 
for Easter Sunday which fell on April 8. It contained nothing but 
Cox’s Pippins, which Edward liked above all other apples, and apples 
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above all other fruit; but as in my Easter parcels Edward had always" 
had a chocolate egg for himself, I asked for one in silver-paper to be . 
placed among the apples near the top of the case. 


March 22 ! 
My dear Eleanor, I am glad you get my letters quickly, tho yours — 
still take nearly a week. I found one yesterday when I got back 
from 24 hours in the new front line. I read your letter, 
washed, etc:, and slept for 16 hours. It was most interesting 
and amusing as well as infinitely tiring—I had to stand up in mud, 
wet and cold all night watching hostile flashes and listening to 
shells which I have learnt not to worry about when they are going 
over and not coming to me or near. The time hasn’t come for 
field postcards yet. We are still at the edge of the town and have 
no definite news when or where we move. So I am still in the 
orchard. The old Frenchwoman probably left it to live in a safe 
cellar at the edge of the town. This place hasn’t a safe cellar. 
Also I suppose a battery coming here made it unfit for her to stay. 
You have heard now that I collared that F and M parcel. I did not 
get any stomach-ache from it. The muscatels and almonds are | 
just the things for my 24 hours in an observation post I hope: 
Hooper gets his paper. He is lucky to be there and not here. At. 
least I am sure he thinks so. It would be fun to have somebody ° 
like him—I mean him, because there is nobody like him—out: 
here. You know that village I told you about, the ghastly place, , 
well it is just near there that I observe. I shall be sleeping in it soon, , 
I expect. The Hun fires into it all night. When I was in the front: 
trench, all night long his shell came whistling over to roost ini 
—-—, like flights of birds. You have often heard of the mud out: 
here, haven’t you? Well, I have been in it. It is what you have 
heard. You nearly pull your leg off, and often your boot off, at: 
each step in the worst places—the stiff soft clay sucks round 
the boot at each step. The telephone wires are deep in this and have 
to be repaired in the dark. Imagine it. Now I have to go. Goodbye. 
Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


The next letter is the last but one I received during his lifetime, and 
means more to me than any he wrote. 


My dear Eleanor 

As everybody is sleepier than I and I am alone I am going t 
drink hot brandy and water with you for a quarter of an hour: 
The gramophone (and Raymond Jeremy) is silent, and the gun 
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are mostly half a mile off or more, and nothing is coming over. 
But these are busy times. Again the battle is promised us and we 
long to be into it, I suppose because then it will be nearer over. 
We are up late and down early. We do all kinds of things. Today 
I solemnly took ro men and an N.C.O. and a trench cart to steal 
a small truck for carrying shells on rails. I had to guide them and 
stand by officially as if it were an official act while they loaded the 
cart and marched off. The other things I did were more technical, 
and in doing them I dashed about over copse and made extra paths 

_ that the Hun will photograph. Just for 5 minutes Thorburn and 
I looked for primroses—in vain among the moss and ashtrees. We 
have to cut off 10 feet from the tops of the prettiest birchtrees, 
because they are dangerously in our way. Not one shell—touch 
wood — has fallen into the copse yet, though a quarter of a mile 
off they crack every day. 

Yet we have pleasant and even merry hours and moments. 
We are kind to one another often. And we do eat well, in spite of 
the loss of that parcel, for the one that came from F & M was 
certainly not the one you spoke of. It contained sweets and musca- 
tels and almonds and tinned paste and soup tablets. It contained 
also the wrapper of the originally misdirected parcel to explain 
the delay. You send what you like. Muscatels and almonds are 
what I like best, and fruit fresh or dried of any kind. Best of all 
is to have my pockets fat with your letters as they are now. I was 
nearly forgetting to thank you for more ginger and several kinds 
of sweets. They were very good. I ate some of them in the sun at 
lunch in the O.P. the other day, sitting on some wooden steps till 
I suppose the Hun got envious and shelled me away. It is walking 
up to or among ruined houses— gable ends all big holes and piles 
of masonry round and splintered walnut — that I dislike most, with 
a lowering sky like this evening’s. I keep feeling that I should enjoy 
it more if I knew I would survive it. I can’t help allowing it to 
trouble me, but it doesn’t prey on me and I have no real foreboding, 
only occasional trepidation and anxiety. The men are better but 
then they are comrades and I am usually alone or with them. | 
wish that what is coming would be more than an incident—the 
battle of ——. Still I can’t wait a great while, though of course 
what is coming is to be worse than anything I know so far. It is 
worse for you and for Helen and Mother, I know. I wish I could 
keep back more of what I feel, but you mustn’t think it is often fear 
or ever dread for more than a moment. 

You will be in your cottage by the time this arrives with all 
your pretty things. I wish I could like more pretty things— the only 
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one I like is that gavotte from Ambrose Thomas's ‘Mignon’. I shall _ 
get it played now and go to bed. Good night. | 
Seas Yours ever | 

Edward Thomas 


In those two words ‘for you’, Edward laid by his reserve for the — 
only time in our friendship, and allowed me to know that he knew 
how much | loved him. 


March 30 
My dear Eleanor, Another penultimate letter before I shall be un- 
able to write from press of work. And first I must thank you for 
sending the apples and also for the apples themselves, which 
arrove today. 

It was a good post, a parcel also from Mother and letters from 
Helen and Mother—there was one from you yesterday which I 
believe I must have answered. I have just looked at your letter 
again and I see you ask if I prefer things that can’t be pooled. Per- - 
haps I do, but perhaps I had better not. Everything is useful, and. 
will be especially in the time to come when I have to take up food | 
for perhaps considerably over 24 hours and pig it in noise and! 
darkness and worse. Subalterns are told nothing but I happen to 
know what is intended, only not what difference this rain may 
make. | say this rain, but a most lovely cold bright evening, clear: 
and still, has just passed, with many blackbirds singing. I fancy 
though that the Easter weather is not really beginning yet. I wish 
it was. I should welcome a warm night. Tomorrow I rather fear I 
shall have nowhere at all to shelter in, and no fire. 

But nothing is so hard as the days of hanging about seeing that 
the men work like one I had 2 days ago. 

You will hear soon enough about what is doing, before I c 
tell you. 

We have got a stray dog here, a big hairy bundled old thing, whi 
likes us all and the fire too and stays in most of the time. Horte 
gives him bars of chocolate and often remarks that he’s a lovel 
creature. 

The town is catching it badly now and we are well away —touc 
wood—though we aren’t in a paradise or the bagpipes wouldn’t 
have played what they did last night. The crossings and corner 
are dirty places. But the Hun must be confounded with our num. 
bers, though you might think he couldn’t fire without hurting 
more than the open fields. Luckily he often does. He bangs away a’ 
one part of the beautiful grass and we can feel safe in 
another not far off. It isn’t nice, though, going up in the cold da 
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If only one could keep warm without being burdened with clothes 
and all sorts of ornaments—glasses, maps, water-bottles, haver- 
sacks, gas-helmets, periscopes etc., so that a trenchcoat isn’t wide 
enough, and if you have to throw yourself down you feel like an 
old woman home from marketing and still more so when you get 
up — while you on shore and a great many more are sleeping warm 
and dry-oh. Don’t forget your old houseboat mate, Fol-de-rol-de- 
 riddle-fol-de-rol-de-ri-do. Who is ever yours 
; Edward Thomas 


In the summer of 1913 Stacy Aumonier, his wife Gertrude Pepper- 
corn the pianist, and I had hired a houseboat on the Norfolk Broads, 
and had invited Edward to join us with his son Mervyn. This accounts 
for the reference in his sudden outbreak into a sea-shanty we had 
often sung together, but not for the outbreak itself. It is too unlike 
him to be a spontaneous bubbling, as he made it seem. I think, as the 
day of the battle drew nearer, and with it the possibility of his death, 

“something loosened the strict guard he kept on himself in his letters. 
Some men when they write to their friends give their full harvest; 
Edward harvested himself only in his poems. But to those who knew 
and loved him best, the gleanings dropped on the surface of his letters 

tell almost as much. The rollicking mood, induced to lift a shadow 
from the last words he might write or I might read, induced de- 
liberately at a moment when he could not have felt rollicking, is 
sharply revealing because it was so uncustomary. They were the last 
words I read during his lifetime, though not the last he wrote me. 


On April the Ninth I was alone in Gillman’s Cottage. Joe and Fan 
and little Joan had gone back to London; I was to follow in a day or 
two. Spring had come at last, and once the snows went it came all 
together in one glorious burst of flowers, from the earliest whose 
season had been checked by the long winter to those whose season 
was barely due—celandine, windflowers, primroses, blue and white 
iviolets, cowslip, bluebells, bee-orchis and cow-parsley flooded the 
jorchard under the low-branched apple-trees whose foam of blossom 
jmet the tide of blossom from the grass. I cannot remember such 
janother spring, such flowers, such birds, such stars in such warm 
clear skies, come together so late and so soon in the year. At night 
in the cottage, among my ‘pretty things’, I wrote to Edward once 
more before I left; and when I posted my letter at Billingshurst 
‘Station I did not know that another was on its way to Gillman’s 
rom Helen in High Beech, where she had received the news that 
roke her heart. I went blithely in ignorance to London, and in Fel- 
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lows Road found an envelope addressed in Viola Meynell’s delicate — 
hand. The family was sitting at the supper-table; still standing, I _ 
cpened the letter. ~~‘ — . 
‘My darling Eleanor, I can hardly bear this for you. . .’ j 
I made some sort of cry as I dropped the note. Somebody said, — 
‘What is it?’ I said, ‘Edward,’ and went upstairs to my room where I — 
went on standing in a state beyond feeling. The door opened and my 
Mother came to me, and stood there with her mouth trembling and — 
her eyes full of tears. I heard myself saying to her very clearly, 
‘Mother, it was never as you feared with Edward and me.’ I say 
I heard myself, for I seemed separated from my body’s movements 
and words and actions. | remember her saying, ‘Nellie—’ plead- 
ingly. After a little while we went back to the dining room, and I sat 
down with the others. I never forgot Harry’s quiet injunction the day 
our Father died: ‘We've got to eat, you know’: at times when I’ve 
known I mustn’t break down. When I had eaten I said I was going to 
see Viola, whom I expected to find at the Meynell flat over Burns & 
Oates at the corner of Orchard Street. I climbed the many stairs and 
rang the bell at the door which closed in the top floor. It was opened 
by Olivia, whose face when she saw me filled with a look of com- 
passion I have never forgotten. She said that Viola had gone to 
Greatham. I asked what they had heard. “We don’t know anything, 
Eleanor, only that Edward Thomas’s death is reported in the papers.’ 
I went back home, to wait for the next news. It came in the morn- 
ing, in Helen’s letter forwarded from the Billingshurst post-office. 
She did not say much, only that she had had the telegram, was 
coming to her sister Mary’s in Chiswick, and would be returning 
almost at once to High Beech, and wanted me to go with her. I got 
in touch with Mary and was told the train Helen would take to 
Loughton next day. We were to meet at the Liverpool-street ticket- » 
barrier. 
I was waiting for her there when she arrived, not with the laugh- 
ing face and hurrying steps with which she always ran a little to a) 
meeting. She was very pale, said ‘Eleanor’ in a faint voice as we passed | 
through, and found a corner seat in a carriage. She sat in it, and I by’ 
her, between her pale face and the incoming travellers. We held 
each other’s hands. Suddenly in a great burst came her sobs and 
tears. ‘Don't let me cry, don’t let me cry,’ she sobbed. I put my arms 
round her and held her while she wept, and nobody looked. Presently 
she whispered, ‘I asked you to come because I thought I could com- 
fort you—oh Eleanor, you'll have to comfort me.’ 
I stayed in High Beech, for the next two weeks. I slept with her. 
Grief like hers was shattering thousands of homes all over the world,, 
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but I had never before been identified with such grief. My own 
seemed to be obliterated in it. I took responsibility, as best I could, for 
the house and children; the meals and shopping, and whatever has to 
be thought of in a home. 
) A strange thing happened. Mary, talking one day to a neighbour 
fin Chiswick, mentioned by chance that her sister was Edward 
| Thomas’s widow. The woman, astonished, exclaimed, ‘Why, the 
} sergeant of his Company is staying with us now, on leave.’ Helen 
came immediately to town and asked me to meet her at Mary’s, so 
that we could hear together all he had to tell us. We sat on a sofa, the 
{ man on a chair near us, speaking simply, answering her questions in a 
j grave respectful voice. He spoke of the perfect trust Edward’s men 
‘had in him, and how, when it was his duty as an officer to instruct 
j them on matters of conduct and morals he did so as a man like one 
| of themselves; they brought their letters to be censored confident that 
their secrets were safe with him. And then the sergeant spoke of the 
Battle of Arras. 
} ‘At the end of the day when the battle was over we had the Huns 
} on the run, and the plain was full of our men shouting and singing 
and dancing. We thought we had won the war! Mr Thomas came up 
from the dug-out behind his gun and leaned in the opening filling his 
clay pipe. One of the Huns turned as he was running and shot a 
stray shot, and Mr Thomas fell. It was all over in an instant. I went 
out to the men and called, “Men, we’ve lost our best officer.” The 
i cry went up—“Not Mr Thomas?” and there was no more shouting 
} that day.’ : 
|} When Edward fell he was still holding his half-filled clay. It did 
} not break, and came back to Helen with his other things. She gave 
} it to Mervyn. 


This was the story as nearly as I remember it in the sergeant’s own 
j words. Later, when Helen came to know Edward’s captain, Franklin 
Lushington, he told her (she writes) that ‘as Edward stood by his 
| dugout lighting his pipe all the Germans had retreated, but a stray 
shell they sent over passed so very close to Edward that the blast of 
air just stopped his heart. He told me there was no wound and his 
| beloved body was not injured. This was borne out by the fact that 
) when the contents of his pockets were returned to me—a bundle of 
‘letters, a notebook and the Shakespeare Sonnets I had given him, 
they were all strangely creased as though subject to some terrible 
pressure, most strange to see. That man told us there was no wound 
or disfigurement at all. He just died standing there in the early morn- 
| ing after the battle.’ Lushington told Helen that Edward could have 
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had a job ‘back and safe, but he chose the dangerous front observa- — 


tion post’. | 


Edward’s last letter of all came after his death. It was begun in ink, © 
six days before the battle, and finished in pencil five days later. 


April z 
My dear Eleanor, I didn’t discover the Egg till Easter Monday, 
because I was taking apples out one by one from a corner I had 
nibbled out. So now | must write again to thank you for an Easter 
Egg. It was such a lovely morning Easter Monday, though I can’t 
praise it so well today when the ground is snow slush and the 
wind very cold though not colder than my feet. 

(So far in ink: then pencil to the end) 

Since beginning this I have been up to the O.P.: and back and got 
muddy to the waist. I went to see what sort of dug-out had been 
made for us to retire to when we are shelled out, and it was wholly 
bad, and there is but one night left to put it right. Instead of putting 
the R.E.’s on to it, it was left to just any old N.C.O. and 5 men 
and is already half derelict. 

Well, this is the eve, and a beautiful sunny day after a night of 
cold and snow. I am sorting out my things to get together just 
what I must have to live with over at the battery or wherever I 
am to be during the next 4 or 5 days. It will be safer there and also 
we shall be on duty all the time. The clear sunny day is giving the 
Hun every chance of seeing what is doing about here and he may 
pay us particular attention. Still I should like many such days to 
dry up the mud and keep our dug-out free from dripdrip. I have : 
been strengthening it so that unless it gets something very heavy © 
right on top it will be safe. I doubt if I can tell you much more. . 
So goodbye. May I have a letter before long. 

Yours ever 
Edward Thomas 


The eve of the Battle of Arras was April 8, so the pencilled lines, , 
with ‘but one night left to put it right’ were written on Easter Sun-: 
day. But those broken sentences the letter begins with: the discovery’ 
of the silver egg on Easter Monday, which was still a week away —he} 
can’t praise it, yet he will—‘It was such a lovely morning, Easter: 
Monday’: I have never been able to understand what they mean. Two) 
of my letters were still on the way to him. The third he did not get! 
was written from Gillman’s Cottage the night he died. 


Ten years afterwards Bertie said to me, ‘I wake in the night and| 
cry for Edward still.’ 
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Helen 


Translated from the Greek 
by George Katsimbalis and Rex Warner 


4 


Teucer. 
towards sea-surrounded Cyprus, where Apollo said 
I was to settle down and call my city’s name 
Salamis, in memory of my old island home. 


Helen. 
I never went to Troy. Only a phantom went. 


Messenger. 
What’s this? 
Then did we toil in vain there simply for a cloud? 
Euripides ‘Helen’. 


‘The nightingales will never let you go to sleep at Platres.’ 


Shy nightingale, in the shuddering breath of the leaves, 

giver of dewy music, the dew of the forest, 

to bodies parted each from each, to the souls 

of those who know that they will not come back again. 

Blind voice, in the darkened memory turning over 

footsteps, gestures of hands, I’d not dare say kisses, 

and the bitter heave of the heart, the heart of a slave grown savage. 


‘The nightingales will never let you go to sleep at Platres.’ 


Platres, what is it? Who is it knows this island? 
I have lived my life hearing names heard for the first time: 
new places and new madnesses 


whether of men or gods. 
And my own fate wavers 


between the final sword stroke of an Ajax 
and another Salamis. 
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It has brought me to this shore; and here the moon 

has risen from the sea like Aphrodite, 

has blotted out the Archer, and now she goes 

to the heart of the Scorpion, and she changes everything. 
O Truth, where are you? 

I also was an archer in the war; 

my fate that of a man who missed the mark. 


Melodious nightingale, 

on such a night as this the Spartan slave girls 

heard you on Proteus’s beach and lifted their lament. 

And among them there was— who could have thought it?— Helen! 
She, our pursuit for years beside Scamander. 

She was there, at the desert’s edge. I touched her. She spoke to me. 
‘It is not true, it is not true,’ she cried. 

‘I never went aboard that coloured ship; 

‘I never trod the ground of manly Troy.’ 


Deep-girdled, the sun in her hair, with that way of standing, 
the print of shadows and the print of smiles 
on shoulders, thighs and knees, 
the lively skin, the eyes and the great eyelids, 
they were there, on the banks of a Delta. 

And at Troy? 
Nothing. At Troy a phantom. 
So the gods willed it. 
And Paris lay with a shadow as though it were solid flesh; 
and we were slaughtered in Troy for Helen ten long years. 


Great pain had fallen on Greece. 
So many bodies thrown 
to jaws of the sea, to jaws of the earth; 
so many souls 
given up to the mill-stones to be crushed like corn. 
And the muddy beds of the rivers sweated with blood 
for a wavering linen garment, a thing of air, 
for the wing-beat of a butterfly, for a Helen. 
And my brother? 
O nightingale, nightingale, 
what is god? What is not-god? What is in between? 
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‘The nightingales will never let you go to sleep at Platres.’ 


Tearful bird, 
at sea-kissed Cyprus, 

ordained for me to remind me of my country, 

I moored alone and brought this fairy story, 

if it is true that it is a fairy story, 

if it is true that man will not set in motion once more 
the old deceit of the gods; 

if it is true 

that after many years some other Teucer, 

some Ajax, maybe, or Priam or Hecuba, 

or someone quite unknown, nameless, yet one who saw 
the corpses crowd the banks of a Scamander, 

were not so fated as this—fated to hear 

the steps of messengers who come to tell him 
that so much suffering, so much of life 
‘fell into the abyss 

for the sake of an empty garment, for a Helen. 
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The London Magazine has invited nine authors to answer the ques- 
tions printed below. They were asked not to consider themselves 
obliged to answer the questions in order or precisely point by point, — 
but to give their views as a general statement. 


During the Thirties it was a widely-held view that poets, novelists 
and playwrights should be closely concerned in their writing with 
the fundamental political and social issues of their time. Since then, 
the degree of an imaginative writer’s necessary engagement with 
the age in which he lives has been the subject of constant debate 
with very varied conclusions. Do you think that today, in 1947, it is 
a valid criticism of such a writer to say that (1) he appears indifferent 
to the immediate problems of human freedom involved in, say, the 
Rosenberg case and the Hungarian revolution; (2) he shows no 
awareness (a) of the changes that have been caused in our social 
structure and our way of life by, for instance, the development of 
atomic weapons and the levelling down of classes through dis- 
criminatory taxation, nor (b) of the challenges to our conception of 
human existence caused by recent discoveries in such sciences as 
biology, astronomy and psychology; (3) his novel, play or poem 
could, judged on internal evidence only, have been written at any 
time during the last fifty years? 


Maurice Cranston 


$3 


I see no merit in topicality as such. Take the case of Ivy Compton- 
Burnett; her novels could have been written at any time in the past 
fifty years, and yet they are entirely engagés in the sense that they 
bear directly on just those issues of tyranny and freedom which 
make the Hungarian Revolution, for example, so important. Miss 
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Compton-Burnett’s case is an ironical one in this connection, for 
while she breaks all the rules of social realism she has more affinities 
with Marxism than any other considerable English novelist. She 
depicts a world where power counts above all things, a time when 
the bourgeoisie is at its moment of ripeness, with the rot already 
there but the disintegration yet to come; she sees all relations in 
terms of the family, and the family as an institution based on pro- 
perty; the class war is endemic in her novels, and history unfolds it- 
self at once dialectically and inevitably. Miss Compton-Burnett 
might well dislike this comparison, but at any rate her work is a 
refutation of social realist dogmatism, of the narrow left-wing poli- 
tico-journalistic conception of littérature engagée. 

I myself believe in littérature engagée, but in a wider sense. A 
writer might not seem to have any interest in such events as the 
Hungarian Revolution and the Rosenberg trial, in recent socio- 
logical changes or scientific discoveries, and yet his work could be 
yor the utmost value, provided only that he did not write of the 
modern world as if these things had not happened in it. This last is 
the crucial proviso. The great defect of the bulk of the novels and 
plays which are published nowadays is not that they fail to deal ex- 
-plicitly with the things which are going on in the world, but that 
they describe a world to which such things are wholly alien. 

Perhaps one should emphasize, too, that littérature engagée must 
be literature. Excellence of form, style, all the aesthetic qualities 
come first, even though one denies that they are enough, and looks 
for ‘engagement’ as well. This rules out all journalistic propaganda, 
such as Ehrenburg’s, and, to be frank, much that passed muster in 
England in the 1930’s and France in the 1940's. Secondly I should 
connect ‘engagement’ with the moral sense as much as with any 
systematic ideology. The best writers will always have, | think, 
either a considered view of life or a distinctive network of feelings 
about life, either a Weltanschauung or simply a particular vision, 
in each case something coherent and positive. By ‘coherent’ I do not 
intend to exclude some measure of equivocation, such as one finds, 
for example, in Thomas Mann. What | am against is nihilism, in the 
sense of ‘nothingism’, and je-m’en-foutisme, and the false pose, e.g. 
skin-deep religion, pseudo-philistinism (nowadays more common 
than pseudo-sensitivity), pseudo-humanitarianism (notably exempli- 
fied by Brecht). The false pose, which is culpable, must be distin- 
guished from the innocent, sincere attachment of certain writers to 
bogus philosophies, which seems to be the case with Samuel Beckett 
and Christopher Fry, neither of whom, however, I think a very good 


writer. 
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The connection between ‘engagement’ and politics is incidental. — 
A writer living in a society which is going through an acute politi- — 
cal crisis could hardly fail to feel and express the impact of that _ 
crisis or fail to explore the political implications of his general Wel- 
tanschauung. The Civil War (Milton’s time), the 1680’s (Dryden’s) _ 
are as good examples as the 1930's. On the other hand, in a time © 
and place, such as England in the 1940's, where there is political — 
tranquillity, there is no call for the creative writer to concern 
himself in his writing with national political problems; in fact, as 
our current national political issues are minor issues, no writer 
could find in them the means of approaching ‘the major human 
problems of his time’. 

A greater challenge of the present is that described in the ques- 
tionnaire as the ‘challenge to our conception of human existence’ 
represented by modern discoveries in science. I think this of the 
highest importance. In the nineteenth century science caused men 
to revise their religious beliefs when it proved the Scriptures to be 
myths; in the twentieth century it challenges no less sharply our 
moral beliefs. Developments in psychology and biology, and even 
such peripheral sciences as cybernetics, give a very different picture 
of man from that sustained by our literary tradition. We ought no 
longer to be content with the idea of moral responsibility which 
satisfied, for example, Samuel Richardson. As it is, the majority of 
English writers seem to be in full retreat from any sort of empiricism. 
Thus, whereas the novelists and poets of the ’twenties did at least 
try to assimilate William James and Freud, the later trend has been 
back to the more congenial, if fanciful, psychology which flourished 
between the times of Condorcet and Comte. 

It is in the absence of anything better that we attach such import- 
ance nowadays to that literature which simply portrays the over- 
whelmingness of the world we live in. A good example here is the 
bewildered resentment and persecution-mania that John Osborne 
has caught so well in Look Back in Anger. But this play is more con- 
temporary than engagée precisely because it expresses an irrational 
response to life. Littérature engagée is the literature of enlighten- 
ment as well as of commitment, of judgement as well as perception. 
That, at any rate, is the definition I would give of it; and I think we 
need some definition, for | have noticed that most dicussions of Jit- 
térature engagée are apt, for lack of one, to come to no conclusions. 
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‘Well, Jane,’ says the headmistress of Steventon High, ‘your com- 
‘positions are nicely written and very entertaining, but you haven’t 
mentioned ihe Napoleonic Wars. Don’t you think that it is a valid 
Criticism. . 

The poli characteristics enumerated in the questionnaire 
comprise a description, not a criticism. As people have been pointing 

out for some time past, there are other and less crude ways of making 
a criticism. 

Even so, one wonders what kind of person could manage to 
achieve that consistency of unawareness! The village idiot, no doubt. 
But just possibly a genius, too. 

» The questionnaire sounds like a reproach to the slackers. Very 
well. Since at the moment I am living in Berlin, West but not far 
from the East, I ought to be well-placed for the production of ‘en- 
gaged’ writing. But what is there to engage onself with? A city whose 
two halves seem at first sight to have only two things in common: 
ruins, and an obsession with politics. In the East our late heroes of 
‘the ’thirties are rooting for Freedom. In the West the same cry 
_arises, with especial loudness from the throats of ex-Nazis, our late 
‘villains of the ’thirties. Then one realizes that there is a certain give 
and take between the two sets of citizens. Westerners with contacts 
in the East buy their groceries over there (the exchange rate is four 
East Marks to one West Mark); Easterners with fat party pay-packets 
buy their clothes and shoes in the West, since the quality is far 
better. Between these little transactions the self-righteous cries still 
go up. Culture is another common interest; and the theatres in the 
East are particularly celebrated. Go to Faust at the State Opera and 
in the intervals of that great and sensitive enquiry into human free- 
dom you will find the foyer full of uniforms. Go to the Berliner En- 
semble, and the foyer is full of admiring Westerners: Brecht puts 
over his anti-capitalist, anti-fascist platitudes with such freshness 
and verve (as if they had just struck him) that Westerners can turn 
them smartly around and read them as anti-Communist platitudes 
(as if they had just struck them). Is it surprising that the writer in 
1957 asks himself sadly, ‘What place is there for me in this city of 


politics?’ 
The writer’s only artistic duty is to find a subject suited to his 
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talent. There is a moral reason for writing about injustice: to alle- 
viate it. But reams of such writing are being produced all the time, — 
by persons far abler than I. ‘Above all I am not concerned wi | 
Poetry,’ Wilfred Owen said. ‘My subject is War, and the pity of 
War.’ But the pity didn’t prevent a fresh war, with fresh horrors. — 
Today it is Owen’s poetry that we are concerned with: because he 
had found the right subject for his talent. ] 

Personally I do tend to write about public themes: but that may 
well be due to a deficiency in creativeness. ‘The materials of such 
a poetry’ —about Japan—‘are too accessible,’ Mr Roy Fuller wrote 
in these pages, reviewing a book of mine. That is: in a country like 
Japan, not yet (from the public poet’s point of view) ‘bedevilled by | 
full employment and the Welfare State’, public poetry writes itself. 
But at least I could only write in that way—or get the poetry to. 
write itself—of a country in which I was living, where I knew indi- - 
vidual people and something about their lives. I couldn’t write thus ; 
of Hungary without feeling rather a fraud. That kind of material is | 
too accessible, even for me: they provide the blood, the distant poet ° 
brings only the paper, ink and tears. 

The younger writers have been surrounded from the cradle by’ 
large causes; and as each cause has been removed, two have sprung ; 
up in its place. Now these writers are asking, ‘But what of the per- - 
sons involved? The ones who don’t produce allegorical novels, en-- 
gaged poems or manifestos? What does it all mean for them, in con- - 
crete and private terms?’ The questionnaire mentions the Rosenberg 
case: that issue was so exploited by propagandists on both sides that : 
the Rosenbergs ceased to exist as human beings long before they 
died. Abstractions —so easy to become engaged to an abstraction or 
a symbol—are slippery customers. A starving family or an injured 
man are real. If the artist, who is supposed to deal in minute parti- 
culars and eschew the windy generalizations, feels he should play 
a part, then surely that part is clear. At any rate, my respect goes 
increasingly to the private persons and unofficial organizations who) 
do something—ambulance and relief units, and the knitters of 
woollies as well. Of course the writer has the right to die for a cause 
too. Whether he has the right to encourage others to die is a dif- 
ferent matter. “You have nothing to lose but your chains’ sounds 
very well and fits most occasions: it is still not true. But that mis- 
giving of Yeats’s— 

Did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot? 

—is that too considered an expression (albeit unusually noble) of 
the negative, hesitating policy of playing safe which is often attri- 
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buted to writers of my generation? 

After which, it must be granted that the question has another 
side. I am not impressed by our new aesthetes who find it vulgar to 
write about any living object. With some of them the reaction 
against the do-gooding of the ’thirties seems to have ended in literary 
chit-chat, the manipulation of fake concepts and the solving of self- 
invented geometrical problems. I see (if another personal reference 
may be allowed) that, apropos of a piece beginning ‘She shall be 
glorified, if any are’, I have just been accused of resurrecting ‘the 
myth of the good-hearted harlot’. Actually I was writing about a 
particular person, certainly unknown to the reviewer. But perhaps 

‘it’s a myth to suppose that the human heart can ever be good? 
_ The two extreme opinions—(a) that the writer is morally or 
artistically obliged to engage himself in the social and political 
issues of his time, and (b) that it is hopelessly sentimental to write 
about real things and real people at all—seem to me equally wrong, 
_and at the present time mutually exacerbating. My own feelings lie 
somewhere midway. But I have used most of my space to protest 
against the former opinion because it appeared to me, rightly or 
wrongly, that the questionnaire was weighted in its favour. 


Roy Fuller 


<-——__— 


I have no doubt at all that writers who are forced to deal with the 
universal issues of their times (as in the ’thirties and during the two 
World Wars) are sustained and enlarged by that compulsion, and 
when it ceases they risk being afflicted with silence or literariness or 
commercialism. But the sensitivity of a writer’s perception and the 
| size of his brain will in the end determine whether or not he will con- 
tinue to find connections with his times in more difficult periods. 
Lack of beliefs denotes lack of talent. 
So, too, the precise direction of political or social orientation 
seems to me less important than its depth. In other words, the 
| writer’s work (as distinct from the journalist’s) is to transform the 
political and social world into the moral world. It follows, I think, 
| that the determining factor in this is, again, the writer’s talent which, 
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like Yeats’s, can make even unsuitable general ideas serve the artistic: 
demands of experience. But there is the other side to this medal, too:) 
a writer may enjoy an enormous advantage by having the ‘right’! 
orientation for the particular creative problem on which he is en-, 
gaged—how, for example, could A la Recherche du Temps Perdut 
have been as great as it is had Proust been anti-Dreyfus? q 

To come to the questions (which seem to me to be framed so as tox 
be too easily answerable in the negative): . 

1. It follows that I believe that it helps a writer’s work if he has: 
some general ideas about the apparent paradoxes of human freedoms 
today, ideas which do not accord with those, say, of Mr Dulles. Buty 
they need not appear directly in his work. 

2. (a) The development of atomic weapons and discriminatory) 
taxation seem to me just the sort of wood that prevent a writer fron 
seeing the trees of the contemporary world—stuff for journalism 
not imagination. But this, naturally, is not to say that the feeling of 
a constant threat of war, or class problems, should not appear im 
present-day literature. (b) Personally, I find modern science a source 
of poetic images and ideas, and | can see that the field might be of 
great use, in a realistic way, to a novelist. Despite this predilection 
I must not really think that there is any magic in science for the 
writer—i.e. to ‘prove’ his engagement—though one cannot help 
being as suspicious of the writer who ignores science or who find‘ 
an opposition between science and literature as one is of the write: 
who embraces God. 

3. The ‘timeless’ work of art is, more than any other, a produc 
of its time, and surely internal evidence will always ‘place’ it. A fe 
discords cannot move a Mozart quartet out of the eighteenth ce 
tury, nor a lot of concord put The Rake’s Progress back in it. The las: 
thing one wants in literature now is a phoney ‘contemporaneity’ 
bearing as much relation to the committed writing of the ’thirties ai 
the visit of the four undergraduates to Hungary (in the news as 
write) does to the International Brigade. 

Finally, despite all the hesitancies I have expressed, I do feel tha‘ 
this age, because of its superior consciousness, is qualitatively diti 
ferent from any other in demanding of a writer that he try to under 
stand and grapple with in his work the concepts of sociological crisiy 
and change. While this does not imply that the work must nece# 
sarily take sides’, it surely must mean that such concepts ought tl 
determine the moral problems that the writer has to pose and wo 
out; his attitude to the government under, and the society in which! 
he lives; and the very choice of language he uses. 
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A writer is a citizen with a vote, access to his MP, access to the cor- 
respondence columns of magazines, newspapers and the BBC—a 
citizen with the right to speak in Hyde Park if he wants to or feels 
he ought. Surely that gives him enough opportunities for non- 
professional engagement in current affairs? I should think that the 
Marxist idea of total engagement has been blown on, even in Russia. 
I am a citizen, a novelist and a schoolmaster. If my teaching of Eng- 
lish grammar need not be aimed specifically at the prevention of 
‘capital punishment why should my novels be? 

So much for current affairs. The distinction between them and the 

“general human background is vague; felt by the novelist rather than 
defined. But what is apparent to him—dare one say ‘to him rather 
than to most’?—is that current affairs are only expressions of the 
“basic human condition where his true business lies. If he has a 
serious, an Aeschylean, preoccupation with the human tragedy, that 
is only to say that he is committed to looking for the root of the 
disease instead of describing the symptoms. | can’t help feeling that 
critics of this Aeschylean outlook are those who think they have an 
easy answer to all problems simply because they have never looked 
further than the rash appearing on the skin. They want Gulliver to 
declare himself for one end or other of the egg. 

As for awareness of recent discoveries in biology, astronomy and 
psychology, it is a necessary part of any mind’s equipment. But think 
of our extraordinary mixture of humility and hubris! The same 
mind which contains the whole universe—I’ve no time to debate 
that one—the same mind, decides that humanity is an irrelevant by- 
product and stands it firmly in one corner; thus declaring that the 
highest reach of the intellect is to prove the whole smaller than the 
part! No. To be aware of discoveries need not mean that we over- 
rate their importance—need not mean that we should picture our 
flesh under the electron microscope when our real job is to show it 
sub specie aeternitatis. 

Are there novels, plays or poems that could have been written any 
time during the last fifty years? I haven’t come across any; the ver- 
bal surface changes year by year. I suppose the question means more 
than that, though. Does it mean that the basic nature of man has 
changed in half a century? Surely the hydrogen bomb is only an 
efficient way of wiping out the other tribe—a pastime we've always 
been prone to? Surely discriminatory taxation wipes out one class, 
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while technology and the expense account invent two others? | 

How serious is a writer? I am very serious. I believe that man _ 
suffers from an appalling ignorance of his own nature. I produce my — 
own view, in the belief that it may be something like the truth. | am 
fully engaged to the human dilemma but see it as far more funda- 
mental than a complex of taxes and astronomy. 


Philip Larkin 
Ges A 


My only criticism of a writer today, or any other day, is that he 
writes (as I think) badly, and that means a great many things much 
more certainly than it means ‘non-engagement’: being boring, for in- 
stance, or hackneyed, pretentious, forced, superficial, or—the com- 
monest — simply leaving me flat cold. Therefore, if I find a novel or — 
poem the reverse of all these things— gripping, original, honest, and 
so on—I shall be much too grateful to take up a quarrel with its 
author over motives or material. 

Therefore my answer to each of your questions is no, though not 
always at the same volume. I am quite happy to agree with the impli- 
cation, for instance, that good writing is most likely to deal with 
present-day situations in present-day language, but only because 
good writing is largely a matter of finding proper expression for 
strong feelings, and those feelings are most likely to arise from the 
writer's own experiences and will be most properly expressed in his 
own language, both of which will spring from his ordinary life. But. 

I should not like to make rules prohibiting fantasies of the past or 
future, or ‘experimental’ writing, though I don’t much like them 
myself. I am less sure about changes in social structure and recent 
discoveries in the sciences. These, if they are not what the work is 
about, are no more than background, and as such should be implicit 
rather than stated. A writer must have regard for the negative truth- 
fulness necessary to sneak his poem or story past the reader’s logical 
threshold. But otherwise it should not be there without artistic jus- 
tification. As for the last question about dating, I was brought up to 
think that the better a work was, the less you thought about its 
period: the highest praise you could give was to say that it was not 
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of an age, but for all time. Perhaps I was brought up wrongly. But 
if I were shown a work written ‘today’ that could be placed only 
somewhere within the last fifty years, I should wonder if I were not 
in the presence of a considerable talent. 

_ Surely a writer’s only ‘necessary engagement’ is with his subject- 
Matter, which is not primarily a conscious choice at all, but is what 
generates in his imagination the peculiar excitement that draws in- 
tellect, feeling and expression readily and appropriately into service 
until the subject has been realized. I should say that this is the only 
Way to write well. Answering yes to all your questions leaves a con- 
cept of good writing far too dependent on the intellect and the social 
conscience to be acceptable, for the imagination is not the servant 
of these things, and may even be at variance with them. A man may 
believe that what we want at present is a swingeing good novel on 
the state of this or the fate of that, but his imagination remain un- 
‘stirred except by notions of renunciation or the smell of a certain 
rand of soap. Less improbably, the intellect (assuming for the 
‘moment that such a thing exists) may be so busy handling the imagi- 
nation’s excitement over the natural world, or the way things turn 
out, that it will just be too tired to read the papers. 

In other words, good social and political literature can exist only 
if it originates in the imagination, and it will do that only if the 
imagination finds the subject exciting, and not because the intellect 
thinks it important; and it will succeed only in so far as the imagina- 
tion’s original concept has been realized. To say more than this 
seems possible only if you are prepared to postulate and compare 
two equal concepts equally realized, and to argue that the one about 
factories is better than the one about fairyland, and I don’t think you 
can do this as long as you are talking about literature and not about 
something else. 


John Osborne 
SS a 


In attempting to answer these questions, I can only answer them 
as a writer working in the theatre. I can’t make judgements about 
the tasks of poets and novelists. Their problems are quite different 
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from mine, and, anyway, I don’t know enough about them. Besides, — 
I think it will save a little confusion. The answer to question (1) of © 
this questionnaire contains the answer to the other questions. Of 
course most writers appear to be indifferent to the problems of 
human freedom, like Hungary and the Rosenbergs. The reason for — 
this is, I believe, that most writers find it difficult to be engaged in > 
the problems on their door-step. If you are surrounded by inertia at 
home, it is not so easy to get all steamed up about what is going on 
in Central Europe or America. A man with a mysterious pain in his 
gut, or a spot on his lung, can summon up some interest in a cam- 
paign against cancer or TB. At least he can give it some thought be- 
cause it is there somewhere with him. It wasn’t so difficult to make 
up your mind about which side of the barricades you were voting 
for, when men were standing about on street corners all over 
England, and nobody was doing anything about it. People were being 
thrown on the economic ash-can all around you. It only needed a 
very reasonable eyesight to see it and a very reasonable decency to 
stand up and shout about it. Now, the ash-can is very different, so 
different that it’s difficult to recognize. Now that the man on the 
street corner is taking home twelve or fifteen pounds a week, his 
family get ‘free’ medical treatment, ‘free’ school meals (paid for 
principally by the working classes themselves in taxes), he seems to 
have become a pretty contemptible creature. His poor over-taxed 
betters are keeping this greedy monster, and they turn their favour- 
ite Sunday newspaper into a sort of posh Peg’s Paper, telling every- 
one about it—like a lot of well-bred Angry Young Chaps. And these 
people are really angry. They see themselves being eaten alive by this 
ignorant creature, with his telly and his pools, swallowing up all cul- 
ture, all good manners, all decent behaviour. Why, they even send 
his sons to these red-brick places for him, while they struggle and 
make do without domestic help in order to send their own lads to the 
only places that haven’t been levelled down, thank God! And then 
these ungrateful little bastards shout their loutish heads off and bite 
the hand that feeds them. 

You have a situation, then, in which most ordinary working 
people are materially better off than at any time in history, and this 
has been achieved—inevitably—at the expense of a sizeable 
minority and to them the monster on the street corner begins to look 
a pretty ugly customer. He is powerful, he still looks fairly gentle 
(after all he’s British too) but he seems quite oblivious to the resent- 
ments around him. This isn’t the kind of atmosphere that produces 
the heart-searchings and the gestures of the ’thirties. The monster 
has been allotted a very comfortable, reasonably clean ash-can. He is 
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still sitting on the pile of rotting culture, the half-chewed bones of 
symbols and debased values that should have been washed away 
long ago. 

Now, my own sympathies are quite unequivocal in all this. They 
are all with the monster because I think he has been dumped on an 
ash-can as dirty and as dangerous as the old one. It may be a failure 
‘in my own sensibility that I can’t be very moved by the plight of a 
man who feels that he has to spend half of his £2,000 a year on 
educating his children, but I can’t. He is simply trying to keep them 
out of the monster’s reach, and, at the moment, he doesn’t seem to 
manage too badly. The idea seems to be that if you shower the 
“monster with enough cultural, emotional and spiritual rubbish, he 
will sit quite happily on a great soft, cosy mountain, and never 
notice the stink. You hurl it at him from your cinemas, and TV sets, 
and magazines and newspapers and then dodge away quickly, hold- 
ing your nose, and hoping desperately that one day, he may even 
“bury himself in it and disappear. Anything to avoid the odium and 
the bother of trying to speak to him in a language which you can 
both understand. Any writer who works in the theatre, and most 
of all, in films or TV has got to try and find this language. He has got 
to start trying to clear away the rubbish, and not worry about get- 
ting his hands dirty, or losing his friends because they decide he’s 
not only slightly mad, my dear, but getting smelly as well. I believe 
a writer’s job today is quite clear and staggeringly difficult. It is to 
try and get over to as many people as possible, to the ash-can. To do 
it without compromise and patronage. The individual writer has 
just about everything against him, all the big boys who owe it to 
themselves to keep the ash-can going. But somebody’s got to make a 
start. 


Stephen Spender 
—— 


During the 1930's, I myself never held the view that poets, novelists 
and playwrights should be closely concerned in their writing with 
the fundamental political and social issues of their time. I thought 
we had to be concerned with them, for that time, but even then with 
qualifications. Anyone who bothers to examine my writings of the 
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thirties will find that I expressed many doubts about commonl 


held theses of that decade. I still feel that a writer is not made con- 


temporary by the fact that he is involved in contemporary social 
struggles. On the contrary, in the long run, these conflicts may 
appear to be exactly the things that distract him from the most sig- 
nificant reality of his time, and, of course, of other times. 


Politics was an obligation felt by some writers (though not by 


any means by all) in the ’thirties, because they thought that the very 
basis on which it was possible for any kind of civilized activity to 
continue was threatened, and they felt called upon to protest. They 
also seriously hoped their protest might be effective. The situation 
of twenty years ago was opposite to that of today. Today, however 
concerned one may feel about the H-bomb, or Hungary, or the 
Rosenbergs, it does not seem at all clear that there is anything one 
can do about these things. A writer has his special conscience, and 
this surely tells him that he must deal with the sort of reality that he 
knows most about, that he feels most deeply, that is most accessible. 
to him, and that perhaps he can profoundly and mysteriously in- 
fluence. In the sense of dealing with a known reality in these ways, 
it seems to me that Look Back in Anger is a contemporary work, 
just as much as anything written in the ’thirties. If one feels that 
the poems written by young Polish poets are more moving because 
less narrowly self-centred than Mr Osborne’s outcry, one can only 
reflect that circumstances in Poland are different from those in Eng- 
land. Nor can one wish that contemporary England, with all its 
faults, was contemporary Poland. 

Turning to (2), | do not think that a direct concern in writing 
with things like atomic weapons, and the levelling down of classes, 
would have any result except to weaken the effectiveness of litera- 
ture. There is almost certainly an awareness of them —for instance, 
the novels of Kingsley Amis, the poems of Philip Larkin, surely in 
some way reflect ‘the levelling down of classes’. As for the H-bomb, 
one might argue that the only proper awareness of it is to continue 
with those constructive tasks which may make people value civiliza- 
tion more highly. A literature of atomic weapons might seem to 
show that civilization was the less well worth preserving. On the 
whole I think that literature can best preserve civilized values by 
creating them. 

As for (2) (b), the fact is that very few writers apart from Shelley, 
Tennyson, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, and, more recently, C. P. 
Snow, W. H. Auden, and William Empson, have attempted to ‘imag- 
ine’ the challenge of science. The reasons why this is so are im- 
mensely complicated. All I need say here is that any writer who 
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attempted this, without having the necessary knowledge of specia- 
lized fields, would run the danger of being stupid or insensitive. The 
sciences are so specialized that it becomes increasingly difficult to 
raid this knowledge for the uses of literature. Robert Oppenheimer 
told me recently that he thought the incommunicability of specialists 
would increase and would soon reach the point where almost noth- 
ing of general value could be communicated by a specialist about his 
subject, either to a non-specialist, or a specialist in another field. 

Question (3) does not convey much to me. As far as I can see, it 
would be extremely difficult for anyone to write a play or poem that 
did not belong to its epoch. If writers are succeeding in doing this, I 
can only admire them. It is surely just as important to try to be out- 
side one’s epoch, as to be of it. 


: John Wain 
ae oa 


I should like to tackle this subject all in one lump, instead of item 
by item as set out in the questionnaire. It is not a topic that admits 
of any simple-minded approach, certainly; the only thing I can feel 
certain about is that the ivory-tower attitude is unfruitful and in 
any case largely an illusion; an artist who prided himself on having 
no views on the important issues of his time—or no views that 
could be deduced from his art—would probably be deceiving him- 
self. To take up no attitude, on some general question such as 
whether to be Left or Right in politics, is itself an attitude; and a 
man’s attitudes will generally appear in his work, even if he him- 
self is the last person to recognize them. A very important point 
about the psychology of authorship, and one that is often over- 
looked, is that an author might think of himself as writing some- 
thing quite impersonal, while all the time it is obvious to everyone 
but himself that he is reflecting, with great accuracy, his own per- 
sonal situation. We tend to assume, for instance, that Milton in 
writing Samson Agonistes was simply providing a crypto-autobio- 
graphy; Samson’s life—the wife chosen from among the ranks of 
the enemy, the early promise of divine favour so cruelly withdrawn, 
the final blindness among slaves— was exactly Milton’s, as he him- 
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self conceived of it. But the author is often the last person to who 

this would be obvious. So his own statement, as to whether h 
‘meant’ to take up some definite attitude towards the problems ce) 
his time, isn’t always trustworthy. And an author who thinks of © 
himself as too pure and lofty to mesh in with life, OF acre 
tively—as a mere entertainer whose work doesn’t have to have a_ 
‘message’, usually turns out, on inspection, to be unconsciously 
quite revealing about his own opinions. | 

Broadly speaking it can be taken as true that every serious artist _ 
is engaged in wrestling with the problems that face the civilization — 
he happens to live in. The difficulties begin when we come to con- — 
sider actual cases. George Orwell remarks, in his essay Inside the 
Whale, that ‘A novelist who simply ignores the major public events 
of his time is usually either a footler or a plain idiot.’ This sounds 
blunt and plain enough, but in fact it calls for considerable delicacy 
in application: ‘simply disregards’ is the important part. Jane Austen 
never mentions Napoleon, who occupied much the same place in her 
life as Hitler did in the lives of people in the 1930's and 40’s; but it _ 
cannot be said that she ‘simply disregards’ him; her work is a very — 
sensitive reaction to the peculiar quality of English life in the early | 
years of the nineteenth century, and that quality was partly the re- 
sult of Napoleon’s policies, just as the poetry of the 1970's in Eng- 
land was partly the result of Hitler’s policies. 

And this is where the point about ‘internal evidence’ comes in. 
Some people would, no doubt, be capable of reading through Jane 
Austen’s novels, finding no mention of Napoleon, the Peninsular 
War, the Berlin Decree with its effect on the trading position of 
England, the Convention of Cintra, the Grenville Ministry, etc, etec— 
and claiming that ‘from internal evidence’ they could not have told 
when the books were written. These people we should regard as 
stupid; their failure to date Jane Austen’s work, we should say, was 
due to a lack of alertness; they had overlooked her very real faithful- 
ness to the ‘feel’ of her age. Still, it is sometimes puzzling, and those 
who would be too clever to make this mistake about Jane Austen 
might make it over some writer contemporary with themselves. 

Take the case for Poe, for instance. In a society that provided him 
with nothing workable in the way of a literary tradition, he re- 
thought the whole thing for himself, coming up with a set of ideas 
that made him the key figure in nineteenth-century literature, not 
in his own country but in France. I should claim Poe as a great ex- 
ample of the artist who is wrestling with the problems that confront 
his society; that he was taken up by Baudelaire and thus ultimately 
by fin-de-siécle and ‘modern’ poetry all over the world—this, I 
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fe 
should say, merely proves his success in isolating what were the real 
problems, the ones that were universal in the nineteenth century. 
But I can see there would be room for argument. 

In general, then, I do not see any rule that can usefully be laid 
down. The artist is the man who sees the real nature of the prob- 
lems to be tackled; where the inferior artist might feel obliged to 
write about the sort of thing the newspapers were printing, the first- 
rate artist might go behind all that to the real issues. And if each 
individual case gives rise to differences of estimation, that is because 
it can never be a simple matter to put one’s finger on those ‘real 
issues’: either at the time, or in retrospect. But it is certainly easier in 
retrospect, because of the uncanny way in which the major artists 
of any period seem, in perspective, to draw together, to take on a 
general resemblance. Dryden, Vanbrugh and Purcell may have been 
conscious of great differences among themselves, but from where 
we stand they all seem possessed of a remarkably unified sensibility; 
Shelley and Blake were never aware of any affinity, as far as I know, 
“put they were obviously very similar by comparison with the ordin- 
ary mind of the time; Scott Fitzgerald and Bix Beiderbecke now seem 
to us about equally characteristic of the American ’twenties. When 
“you get to a certain distance you can see that the same sensibility 
informs the work of artists who are never bracketed by the people 
about them. 

The conclusion seems to be that we should estimate the work of 
our contemporaries on other grounds than its apparent relevance to 
the ‘real’ issues of the moment; otherwise we run the risk of con- 
demning some artist who has a truer notion than ourselves of what 
these issues are. If we choose an author as naturally as we choose a 
friend—by the amount of pleasure and stimulation we find in his 
company —we can safely let ‘contemporary relevance’ look after 
itself. 


Colin Wilson 


L—__— 


The question of engagement is of supreme importance; and yet the 
question that immediately strikes me is: Engagement to what? I 
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would hardly count the Hungarian oppression or the Suez crises 
matters of supreme importance. They may involve ‘human free- 
dom’, but after all, htinmian freedom means a great deal more than 
political freedom, and I have always felt rather contemptuous of 
the sort of writer who allows himself to be swept into some political _ 
movement. It means he has committed himself too easily, too super- 
ficially. Here in Ireland—where I happen to be writing this—the — 
Sinn Feiners hold meetings where they go on at great length about _ 
‘Ireland’s freedom’ as if every man could be saved from his own | 
futility, his own inadequacy, by a little political freedom. The basic _ 
fallacy of all these political-wallahs is that ‘economics’ is real, and _ 
all other problems are secondary; they then proceed to the assump- 
tion that when the economic problems are solved, there are no 
further problems worth bothering about. If this is true, then the high 
price of eggs is the most fundamental problem of human existence, 
since everyone has eggs for his breakfast. 

And yet, I repeat, it seems important to me that a writer should 
finally be able to take a ‘practical’ stand on the important questions 
of politics and religion. For me, it is no criticism of most modern 
writers to say that they are not interested in political engagement. 
Most of them are so limited, so narrow in range, that their lack of 
interest in politics is a very secondary criticism. I can only say, for 
my own part, that I hope that a new generation of writers is begin- 
ning to appear, whose awareness of the real and eternal problems of 
human existence will entitle them to a far more serious considera- 
tion than the depressing intellectual playboys of the last few genera- 
tions—men like Koestler and Aldous Huxley. I believe that this 
recognition — that man’s greatest need is for deeper understanding of 
himself — has always been the basis of great poetry and art, and that 
a writer’s first commitment is to great poetry and art: in other 
words, to produce a masterpiece. | believe this would be true even 
if we knew for certain that European civilization would be 
destroyed by a bomb tomorrow. 

But —and this is supremely important—I do believe that this atti- 
tude—what might be called a concern with the metaphysical prob- 
lems of human existence—can be made the basis of political action. 
In Toynbee’s Study of History, it is the Outsiders, the ‘Creative 
Minorities’, who solve the real problems of the civilization (Hesse, of 
course, anticipated this belief of Toynbee’s in his Treatise on the 
Steppenwolf). So, it seems to me, the first necessity for a writer who 
feels the need for ‘commitment’ is to understand the historical 
position of his civilization. What must be avoided at all cost is a 
superficial embracing of some political ideology (or, for that matter, 
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a philosophical ideology, like logical positivism, which is a sort of 
philosophical fascism). The writer is not merely not to be blamed 
for standing apart in matters like the Hungarian revolution, the 
Rosenberg trial: if he is absolutely honest and really serious about 
the problems of his time, it is imperative that he stand apart. Any 
other attitude would open him to a charge of immaturity, jejeune sil- 
liness. His business is to grasp his age, to understand it in its deepest 
sense, to become wholly possessed by what Eliot called ‘the sense of 
his own age’. By doing this, he ceases to be a mere political jumping- 
jack, and becomes a valuable and sensitive instrument. 

I am suggesting that the superficial enthusiasm that is given to 
‘popular causes—modern versions of the Dreyfus case, or political 
oppression — should be saved, and channelized into a will to compre- 
hend. If there are hidden currents beneath history (and I apologize 
for the cliché) —if there is a meaning behind the ‘canvas of anarchy’ 
‘that seems to be modern life (and all human life in all ages) —it can 
only be discovered by an active striving to penetrate below the sur- 
face, the appearances. No matter how fine one’s political indigna- 
tion may be, it is, by its very nature, superficial. 

As to the ‘changes in our outlook due to biology and psychology’ 
—I cannot honestly believe that there have been any. 

Has Freud taught us anything that Pascal and Newman had not 
already told us about the human mind? (Freud made himself as 
absurd about sex as Senator McCarthy made himself about Com- 
munism; his mechanistic beliefs seem to me as contemptible as T. H. 
Huxley’s biological ‘mechanicalism’.) Has modern biology taught us 
anything that Shaw didn’t know—and that Shaw learned from 
Lamarck? 

The thing to aim at is a ‘wider and deeper humanity’. This is the 
writer’s job. He must be prepared to tackle the wider problems of 
human existence. English and American writers must be prepared 
to take up the Existentialist issues where Heidegger and Camus laid 
them down. I believe—and this is my own ‘commitment’ — that only 
a new existentialism can revitalize English writing. When we have 
that, we can talk about politics. 
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Two Poems 
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FROM THAT BLUE WASTE 


From that blue waste, your grave 

And my coming of age, 

Where the stars scream in the fallen day 
And the sun melts and makes 

These crooked things, 

O Father there falls my quiet death. 


And though, sea-wise, I rage 

And rant at the wracked edge, slave 
Am I now to the bells; 

Hear them at the change of sleep 

Jar the priest’s chimney on the hill, 
Singing my grains of gold away. 


And though I am made king, 

O Father I am a winged goat; 

Time tinkling at my throat shall knell 

The going of my scarlet love 

And praise the passing of my sackcloth heart 
In the springtime of the sea’s year. 


THE DREAM WITHIN THE DREAM 


In the dream within the dream | lie 
Beneath the belladonna boughs, 

And clear above the water falls 

I hear the death beat of the swans, 
And I should wake but my lover lies 
Dead in the honeysuckle of my arms. 
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In the dream within the dream my lips 
Find his lost secret nakedness, 

Sip the sweet poison of his breath 

And crush the purple berries on his tongue, 
And I should wake but time has sold 

The dazzling beauty of his thighs. 


In the dream within the dream I see, 
Above the pale orchids of the moon, 
Orion sleeping the sleep of stars. 
Down the long night my lover calls 
And I shall wake to see a bird 

Fly out of the pity of his bones. 
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is so far from the frontier, in fact, that perhaps no one from 

our town has ever been there; desolate highlands have to be 
crossed as well as wide fertile plains. To imagine even part of the 
road makes one tired, and more than part one just cannot imagine. 
There are also big towns on the road, each far larger than ours. Ten 
little towns like ours laid side by side, and ten more forced down 
from above, still would not produce one of these enormous, over- 
crowded towns. If one does not get lost on the way one is bound to 
lose onself in these towns, and to avoid them is impossible on ac- 
count of their size. 

But what is even further from our town than the frontier, if such 
distances can be compared at all—it’s like saying that a man of 
three hundred years is older than one of two hundred— what is even 
further than the frontier is the capital. Whereas we do get news of 
the frontier wars now and again, of the capital we learn next to > 
nothing — we civilians that is, for of course the government officials 
have very good connections with the capital; they can get news from 
there in as little.as two or three months, so they claim at least. 

Now it is remarkable and | am continually being surprised by the 
way we in our town humbly submit to all orders issued in the 
capital. For centuries no political change has been brought about by 
the citizens themselves. In the capital great rulers have superseded 
each other—indeed, even dynasties have been deposed or an- 
nihilated, and new ones have started; in the past century even the 


() ur little town does not lie on the frontier, nowhere near. It 


‘ The Refusal (‘Die Abweisung’) appeared originally in the volume of Stories | 
and Sketches entitled ‘Beschreibung Eines Kampfes’, published by Schocken | 
Books, New York, 1946. It is one of a number of stories, hitherto not trans- 


lated into English, which are to appear shortly in the definitive edition of | 
The Great Wall of China. 
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capital itself was destroyed, a new one was founded far away from 
it, later on this too was destroyed and the old one rebuilt, yet none 
of this had any influence on our little town. Our officials have always 
remained at their posts; the highest officials came from the capital, 
the less high from other towns, and the lowest from amongst our- 
selves— that is how it has always been and it has suited us. The 
highest official is the chief tax-collector, he has the rank of colonel, 
and is known as such. The present one is an old man; I’ve known him 
for years, because he was already a colonel when I was a child. At 
first he rose very fast in his career, but then he seems to have advanced 
no further; actually, for our little town his rank is good enough, a 
higher rank would be out of place. When I try to recall him I see him 
sitting on the veranda of his house in the Market Square, leaning 
back, pipe in mouth. Above him from the roof flutters the imperial 
flag; on the sides of the veranda, which is so big that minor military 
manoeuvres are sometimes held there, washing hangs out to dry. His 
grandchildren, in beautiful silk clothes, play around him; they are 
not allowed in the Market Square, the children there are considered 
“unworthy of them, but the grandchildren are attracted by the Square, 
so they thrust their heads between the posts of the banister and 
‘when the children below begin to quarrel they join the quarrel from 
above. 

This colonel, then, commands the town. I don’t think he has ever 
produced a document entitling him to this position; very likely he 
does not possess such a thing. Maybe he really is chief tax-collector. 
But is that all? Does that entitle him to rule over all the other depart- 
ments in the administration as well? True, his office is very im- 
portant for the government, but for the citizens it is hardly the most 
important. One is almost under the impression that the people here 
say: ‘Now that you've taken all we possess, please take us as well.’ In 
reality, of course, it was not he who seized the power, nor is he a 
tyrant. It has just come about over the years that the chief tax- 
collector is automatically the top official, and the colonel accepts the 
tradition just as we do. 

Yet while he lives among us without laying too much stress on his 
official position, he is something quite different from the ordinary 
citizen. When a delegation comes to him with a request, he stands 
there like the wall of the world. Behind him is nothingness, one 
imagines hearing voices whispering in the background, but this is 
probably a delusion; after all, he represents the end of all things, at 
least for us. At these receptions he really was worth seeing. Once as 
a child I was present when a delegation of citizens arrived to ask him 
for a government subsidy because the poorest quarter of the town 
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had been burned to the ground. My father the blacksmith. a man — 
well-respected in the community, was a member of the delegation 
and had taken me along. There’s nothing exceptional about this, — 
everyone rushes to spectacles of this kind, one can hardly distinguish _ 
the actual delegation from the crowd. Since these receptions usually 
take place on the veranda, there are even people who climb up by — 
ladder from the Market Square and take part in the goings-on from — 
over the banister. On this occasion about a quarter of the veranda — 
had been reserved for the colonel, the crowd filling the rest of it. A 
few soldiers kept watch, some of them standing round him in a semi- 
circle. Actually a single soldier would have been quite enough, such 
is our fear of them. I don’t know exactly where these soldiers come 
from, in any case from a long way off, they all look very much alike, 
they wouldn’t even need a uniform. They are small, not strong but 
agile people, the most striking thing about them is the prominence 
of their teeth which almost overcrowd their mouths, and a certain 
restless twitching of their small narrow eyes. This makes them the 
terror of the children, but also their delight, for again and again the 
children long to be frightened by these teeth, these eyes, so as to be | 
able to run away in horror. Even grown-ups probably never quite lose 
this childish terror, at least it continues to have an effect. There are, 
of course, other factors contributing to it. The soldiers speak a dialect 
utterly incomprehensible to us, and they can hardly get used to ours 
—all of which produces a certain shut-off, unapproachable quality 
corresponding, as it happens, to their character, for they are silent, 
serious, and rigid. They don’t actually do anything evil, and yet they 
are almost unbearable in an evil sense. A soldier, for example, enters 
a shop, buys some trifling object, and stays there leaning against the 
counter; he listens to the conversations, probably does not under- | 
stand them and yet gives the impression of understanding; he him- - 
self does not say a word, just stares blankly at the speaker, then back! 
at the listeners, all the while keeping his hand on the hilt of the long ; 
knife in his belt. This is revolting, one loses the desire to talk, the: 
customers start leaving the shop and only when it is quite empty’ 
does the soldier also leave. Thus wherever the soldiers appear, our’ 
lively people grow silent. That’s what happened this time, too. Asj 
on all solemn occasions the colonel stood upright, holding in front: 
of him two poles of bamboo in his outstretched hands. This is an) 
ancient custom implying more or less that he supports the law, and 
the law supports him. Now everyone knows, of course, what to 
expect up on the veranda, and yet each time people take fright all 
over again. On this occasion, too, the man chosen to speak could not 
begin; he was already standing opposite the colonel when his 
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courage failed him and, muttering a few excuses, he pushed his way 
back into the crowd. No other suitable person willing to speak could 
be found, albeit several unsuitable ones offered themselves; a great 
commotion ensued and messengers were sent in search of various 
citizens who were well-known speakers. During all this time the 
colonel stood there motionless, only his chest moving visibly up and 
down to his breathing. Not that he breathed with difficulty, it was 
just that he breathed so conspicuously, much as frogs breathe— 
except that with them it is normal, while here it was exceptional. I 
squeezed myself through the grown-ups and watched him through a 
gap between two soldiers, until one of them kicked me away with 
his knee. Meanwhile the man originally chosen to speak had re- 
gained his composure and, firmly held up by two fellow-citizens, 
was delivering his address. It was touching to see him smile through- 
out this solemn speech describing a grievous misfortune—a most 
humble smile which strove in vain to elicit some slight reaction on 
the colonel’s face. Finally he formulated the request —I think he was 
only asking for a year’s tax-exemption, but possibly also for timber 
from the imperial forests at a reduced price. Then he bowed low, 
remaining in this position for some time, as did everyone else except 
the colonel, the soldiers, and a number of officials in the back- 
ground. To the child it seemed ridiculous that the people on the 
ladders should climb down a few rungs so as not to be seen during 
the significant pause and now and again peer inquisitively over the 
floor of the veranda. After this had lasted quite a while an official, a 
little man, stepped up to the colonel and tried to reach the latter’s 
height by standing on his toes. The colonel, still motionless save for 
his deep breathing, whispered something in his ear, whereupon the 
little man clapped his hands and everyone rose. ‘The petition has 
been refused,’ he announced. ‘You may go.’ An undeniable sense of 
relief passed through the crowd, everyone surged out, hardly a soul 
paying any special attention to the colonel who, as it were, had 
turned once more into a human being like the rest of us. I still caught 
one last glimpse of him as he wearily let go of the poles, which fell 
to the ground, then sank into an armchair produced by some 
Officials, and promptly put his pipe in his mouth. 

This whole occurrence is not isolated, it’s in the general run of 
things. Indeed, it does happen now and again that minor petitions 
are granted, but then it invariably looks as though the colonel had 
done it as a powerful private person on his own responsibility, and 
it had to be kept all but a secret from the government —not explicitly 
of course, but that is what it feels like. No doubt in our little town the 
colonel’s eyes, so far as we know, are also the eyes of the govern- 
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ment, and yet there is a difference which it is impossible to compre- 
hend completely. __,- 

In all important matters, however, the citizens can always count | 
on a refusal. And now the strange fact is that without this refusal 
one simply cannot get along, yet at the same time these official oc-_ 
casions designed to receive the refusal are by no means a formality. | 
Time after time one goes there full of expectation and in all serious- 
ness and then one returns, if not exactly strengthened or happy, - 
nevertheless not disappointed or tired. About these things I do not. 
have to ask the opinion of anyone else, I feel them in myself, as 
everyone does. Nor do | have any great desire to find out how these » 
things are connected. 

As a matter of fact there is, so far as my observations go, a certain 
age-group that is not content—these are the young people, roughly ° 
between seventeen and twenty. Quite young fellows, in fact, who: 
are utterly incapable of foreseeing the consequences of even the: 
least significant, far less a revolutionary, idea. And it is among just: 
them that discontent creeps in. 
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The Summer Wind 
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It’s Nature’s way in silence 
herself to raise, 

And then to see her by 

a visible noise, 


she crumples in the eye, 
continues in the ear, 

to make her secrets openly 
bewilderingly clear. 


They that were buds concealed 
are freely flowers confessed: 
they nod down at the ground 
movingly expressed; 


in that parent darkness 

and that stillness, where 
layers of light have wrestled 
with a dark idea. 


The fruition’s free now. 
Every space has wings 
Look! how fields are pulling 
clouds with silver strings. 
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Letter from a Reviewer | 
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Dear Editor: Forgive me, please, for having taken so long over Carlos 
Baker’s book on Hemingway.’ 

I wish I could write that Mr Baker had altered my attitude 
towards, or my opinion of, Hemingway’s work. I have ploughed 
through the book, which in substance tells me little I did not know 
and which reads into Hemingway’s novels and stories much that I 
find hard to believe is there. The overall effect it has on me is one of 
boredom, and one surely should not review a book by which on 
has been bored. The result would be bound to reflect little but this 
fact. All of which is another way of saying, of course, that I a 
bored by most of Hemingway’s production. I’m far from wishing t 
suggest that I do not respect him as a craftsman: I’ve always been ful 
of admiration for the ‘spareness’ of his prose, for his refusal to ‘over~ 
write’, for his determination to speak only of what he knows, of ‘the 
Way it was’, etc. But what bores me is his limited attitude toware 
mankind and the world: all that violence, so often, surely, for its o 
sake; all those many manly men, and those women who, in my 
opinion, have never walked this earth. Then there’s the self-dramatii 
zation, the glorification of the scarred warrior, of the bulls, the lion: 
the buffalo (why, for once, not a tough little alley cat? simply b 
cause it is not dangerous to man?); his obsession with what he co 
siders ‘healthy’ and his dismissal, if not his despising, of all h 
considers not—thus eliminating most of human kind. 

But what I find harder to take, and which I feel no one could per 
suade me to believe is not in his work as much as I think, is the under 
lying sentimentality. Do you not agree that a story like—well, ta 
The Old Man and the Sea—could be blue-pencilled for sentimentalit; 
all the way through, literally, starting with the very title? 

By the early Hemingway (excepting Torrents of Spring whic! 
always struck me as private satire dished up with a shovel) I w 


' Hemingway: The Writer as Artist (Princeton University Press and Oxfon 
University Press. 40s.) 
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eatly impressed. I have not forgotten the first impact of In Our 
Time, of The Sun Also Rises, and of a number of the short stories that 
ollowed—in particular of that diamond, Dr and Mrs Elliot. And 
remember liking My Old Man, a story the author himself evidently 
oes not like. Yet I wonder now if one wouldn’t find even this story, 
oday, as sentimental as so much of the later work? And I very much 
mired, and do feel sure I still would, A Farewell to Arms. But after 
eath in the Afternoon (to me the most satisfactory of all the books, 
or here is fact brilliantly stated; he is a first-rate journalist), I don’t 
hink there is anything I could re-read. For Whom the Bell Tolls, for 
hich Baker reserves all his superlatives, makes me squirm. That 
jalogue... 

- It may be that I am ‘unfair’, and probably prejudiced. But what a 
ot he could be forgiven if only he would—just sometimes— burst 
ut laughing. Or just laugh. 

| JAMES STERN 
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THE LION AND THE HoNeycoms: Essays in Solicitude and Critique. . 
By R. P. Blackmur. (Methuen. 26s.) 


THE MAN OF LETTERS IN THE MODERN WORLD: Selected Essays, , 
1928-1955. By Allen Tate. (Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d.) 


‘Out of the strong came forth sweetness’. And light? Well, hardly. . 
Or perhaps an excess of it: as Mr T. S. Eliot hinted at the end of his; 
recent lecture on ‘The Frontiers of Criticism’. He did not, he said,, 
wish to leave the impression that he was condemning the criticism | 
of our time: 

The last thirty years have been, | think, a brilliant period in} 
literary criticism both in England and America. It may even come: 
to seem, in retrospect, too brilliant. Who knows? 

‘Too brilliant’ certainly seems to fit this latest book by Mr Black-- 
mur; and is hardly misapplied to Mr Tate’s. Both belong to what is: 
now known as ‘the new criticism’. Both are mainly concerned with) 
what Mr Cyril Connolly has wittily called ‘the set subjects of our civi- 
lization’: Donne, Yeats, Pound, Joyce, James, Melville, and, above all, 
Mr Eliot, the reference back to whom is constant, in every context. 
I do not mean that Mr Eliot bears any responsibility for them. But 
his writings are the primary scripture of the new canon of which 
Mr Blackmur and Mr Tate stand high among the theologians. 

And this is true notwithstanding that Mr Eliot has said (in the 
same lecture) that he is somewhat bewildered by being generally 
named by its practitioners as a progenitor of ‘the new criticism’; and 
that he fails to see any critical movement which can be said to derive 
from himself. Nevertheless, the derivation is indubitable. Yet Mr 
Eliot’s bewilderment is natural. For his own criticism, though often 
very subtle, is immensely readable. It has a surface, an immediate 
physiognomy, so to speak, of which one can respond to the changing 
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xpressions. But when the expositors get to work on it—and not only 
m it, but on his poetry, and on the writers whom his unparalleled 
literary prestige has brought into fashion—what they produce is 
impressively and dishearteningly arcane. 
The ‘new criticism’ is most luxuriant in America. Mr Blackmur 
offers reasons why, and why it is so difficult. The simplest to grasp is 
sconomic. ‘In America, the intellectual as such is now the only prole- 
tarian’, because the new mass-literacy—the ever-growing millions 
who learn to read just enough to fulfil their functions in a technical 
society —has created conditions in which it is impossible for the 
serious writer, unless he is quite exceptionally gifted, to make a 
iving. All those who can, take refuge in the universities: the only 
nstitutions which offer them a livelihood and some opportunity to 
devote themselves, if indirectly, to the concerns of their vocation. 
This is partly true of England also; but the movement is more mas- 
sive in America, because the economic pressure is fiercer and the 
universities far more numerous. That does not, in itself, explain why 
‘the new criticism’, which is primarily practised in or from the uni- 
versities, is so inordinately difficult. Mr Blackmur (for reasons I can 
imagine) does not help us here. But there is obviously an inherent 
academic pressure working to make the study of English literature 
an intellectual discipline as rigorous as the study of the old classical 
humanities, or the new natural sciences. Here, it seems, is the neces- 
sary link between the growing attraction of literary talent to the 
universities and the peculiar characteristics of ‘the new criticism’: 
its complexity, its intensity, its scholasticism, its concentration on a 
narrow range of subject-matter — ‘the set subjects of our civilization’. 
For, precisely at this juncture in cultural history, there arose a 
new poetry which lent itself to this treatment, and a new poet’s 
criticism which revalidated a kindred older poetry. Mr Blackmur 
can speak with authority. 

What is called ‘the new criticism’ . . . is a set of emphases in 
criticism and scholarship which have been objectively determined 
by the literature, the presumed reader, by the general state of 
culture and knowledge. . . . The literature in this case is poetry, 
called variously the School of Donne, the School of Hopkins, 
Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Stevens and Auden, the new Metaphysical 
School, and so on. The important thing is that it is a learned poetry, 
roughly the first in England since the seventeenth century, and 
with as many direct continental roots as old English roots. . . . But 
this poetry is not only learned; it depends a great deal upon the 
conventions of language as image, conceit, metaphor —the whole 
complex of the connotative uses of language. . . . It is a poetry 
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which depends on the reality of words to carry all other reality. 

Mr Blackmur admits that ‘the new criticism’ is not suited for | 
most older poetry and ‘that it virtually ignores the prose which has» 
been the staple of literary production at least since the end of the | 
seventeenth century. Not that he admits this reluctantly: on the: 
contrary, the main tenor of his book is to urge the insufficiency of ' 
‘the new criticism’. Apparently, what ‘the new criticism’ ought to} 
do, and has not done, according to Mr Blackmur, is to compare and. 
judge such poetry as well as analysing and elucidating it. But what: 
comparing and judging, in Mr Blackmur’s sense, really mean, I have: 
only a vague idea. Criticism is to pass through the study of executive : 
techniques to the study of ‘the ulterior techniques of conceptual and | 
symbolic form’. I have read and re-read, and read again the essay in| 
which this new critical discipline is expounded, with the hope of 
understanding it, and with the obstinate feeling that it is trying to) 
say something important. But I am still perplexed. Here are the: 
actual words concerning the techniques of symbolic form: 

By symbolic techniques I mean what happens in the arts— 
what gets into the arts—that makes them relatively inexhaustible : 
so long as they are understood. I mean what happens in the arts} 
by means of fresh annunciations of residual or traditional forces, , 
whether in the language, culture or institutions of the artist’s 
society. I mean those forces which operate in the arts which are 
greater than ourselves and come beyond or under ourselves. . . . 
It is what bears us and what we cannot bear except through one 
of the great modes of the mind, religion, philosophy or art, which, 
giving us the illusion of distance and control, makes them, too, 
seem forces greater than ourselves. 


The only term that satisfies the requirements of this definitions 
seems to be God. Or rather it would have satisfied them: only when: 
it could have done, the definition itself would not have been i 
ceivable. And here, perhaps, we touch the root of Mr Blackmur’s 0 
scurity and our perplexity. He is struggling to expand the aes | 
experience of the isolated individual into the maximum apprehen-- 
sion of reality permitted to man: or, to use an ambiguous shorthand, 
to extend and enrich the experience of art until it becomes a news 
and all-comprehending religion. No wonder, then, that he says the: 
critic ‘has to run the risk of a greater degree of consciousness thant 
his mind is fit for’. And this is what I feel in Mr Blackmur’s essays. 
They evoke my respect, because I am continually conscious of the: 
heroic effort he is making: an effort to make literary criticism ade+ 
quate to occupy the place formerly occupied by theology as queen: 
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of the sciences: a place pathetically empty in an age without religion. 
Yet my respect is qualified by apprehensiveness as well as perplexity. 
I sense a certain Titanism. 
Mr Tate, I think, would be sceptical concerning Mr Blackmur’s 
theoretical enterprise. He has a long essay replying to the question 
‘Is Literary criticism possible?’ which ends: 
| Literary criticism, like the Kingdom of God on earth, is perpetu- 
' ally necessary and, in the very nature of its middle position be- 
tween imagination and philosophy, perpetually impossible. 

Yet even here, one feels, what is perpetually impossible is not 
literary criticism, but the realization of some vast and ambitious idea 
of literary criticism. When it is more modest it is possible and posi- 
tive enough. There are and have been the critics who can arouse a 

heightened attention to some of the revelations of literature, and 
remove by the freshness of their insight the veils of prejudice which 
even in the man of good will so often obscure them. 

_ But that criticism should aspire to something beyond this—to an 
‘explanation of what is revealed by literature—is doubtful indeed. 
To the uninitiate eye, the occupation looks like trying to fill the 
sieves of the Danaides. It replaces or at least surrounds the revela- 
tions of literature with a copiousness of urgent discourse of which a 
little is fitfully illuminating, and much is not. Certainly there is 
something portentous about ‘the new criticism’. One cannot dismiss 
it as an eccentricity: it is a powerful movement in which powerful 
minds are engaged. Therefore, one suspects, it must be due to the 
convergence of forces arising from some deep original cause. The 
economic forces which have driven criticism to take refuge in the 
universities are one consequence of the cultural breakdown which, 
as another consequence, has set individuals of literary genius creat- 
ing private worlds. From this has come a dysgenic union: between 
academic criticism and the private worlds. Its necessary effort to 
make the private worlds public. But, by definition, they cannot be 
thus transformed. What happens is that the criticism itself engenders 
other private worlds which lack the freshness of creation, or the 
decisiveness of incarnation. Both Mr Blackmur and Mr Tate quote, 
in defence of their own activities, the words of Santayana’s apology 
for writing a system of philosophy: that he was ‘an ignorant man, 
almost a poet’. That recalls a text of the scripture, about ‘criticism 
which is criticism and not the satisfaction of a suppressed creative 
wish’. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
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GERTRUDE STEIN: Her Life and Work by Elizabeth Sprigge. (Hamis 
Hamilton. 25s.) 


I have been told that the ideas of Gertrude Stein are remarkably 
close to Zen Buddhism, and although I do not feel that this is greatly 
to the credit of Zen, it does say something for her. Indeed one might _ 
almost describe Gertrude Stein as the last western exponent of a . 
long-established form of metaphysics, namely that which finds truth — 
in paradox and contradiction. She was, one should never forget, a_ 
favourite disciple of both William James and Alfred North White- | 
head. If she had a bird’s brain, it was an entirely original one. and — 
with it went extraordinary wits and will-power and personality. She 
applied the law of paradox to herself. Precisely because her intellect 
was so small, she must she concluded, be a person of exceptional © 
wisdom; and because she could write nonsense just as easily as sense, 
she must be a great literary genius. This conviction never faltered; 
she imposed it on her teachers, her critics, a vast number of her 
readers, and on most of her friends. 

Gertrude Stein deserved her triumph, and she emerges from Miss | 
Sprigge’s very readable biography as a wholly sympathetic figure. I 
should dearly like to have met her, if only to gaze upon that magni- | 
ficent granite face. The reader can easily believe the story Miss 
Sprigge tells of how on one occasion at a village in Spain Gertrude 
Stein was mistaken for a bishop who had been expected there, and 
was promptly surrounded by hordes of faithful rustics eager to kiss 
the episcopal ring. But only a fool would try to make fun of her man- 
liness, for the best jokes were made by Gertrude Stein herself. ‘T 
always thank God,’ she said, ‘that I was not born a woman.’ 

Born, at all events, she was in 1874 into a Jewish clothier’s family 
at Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Moving west in her infancy, she be- 
came, as he expressed it, ‘an ardent californian’, though she never 
had much schooling anywhere. She was, however, much attached 
to her clever brother Leo, and when he went to Harvard, she fol- 
lowed him and enrolled at the Harvard Annexe for Women (now 
Radcliffe College). Latin was compulsory for entrants, but although 
Gertrude Stein knew none, she refused to let that count against her. 
She was accepted, and became the pupil of William James, a man 
ideally suited to her demands, since he hated all things stuffy and 
academic, and appreciated any idea that was new. She followed his 
course with zeal, but when the day came for the examination, she 
was too tired to face it, and she wrote on the paper: ‘Dear Profes- 
sor James, I am so sorry but really I do not feel a bit like an examina- 
tion paper in philosophy today’ and left. William James sent her a 
postcard saying: ‘Dear Miss Stein, I understand perfectly how you 
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feel. | often feel like that myself’; and he gave her, so it is said, the 
highest mark in his course. 

She went on to John Hopkins Medical School to train as a psy- 
chologist, but there was no William James in that place nor any 
eagerness for new ideas, and the ‘ardent californian’ was, as she 
said, ‘flunked’. So she abandoned psychology for literature and 
America for Paris, France. 

In 1903 there was still an avant-garde in Paris, and Gertrude Stein 
was happy once more in an atmosphere of new ideas. Her brother, 
who had taken to painting, introduced her to the art world, and she 
soon made her presence felt there. Her sharp wits took her straight 
to the best among the new things: Cézannes, Matisses, Rousseaus. 
Such pictures were cheap then, and without having much money, 
Gertrude Stein built up a considerable collection. Moreover, if she 
did not exactly discover Picasso, she saw his importance sooner than 
others did, and became his close friend. She once said she thought 
Picasso was drawn to her because he ‘needed people with ideas, but 
not the ideas of painters’. Gertrude Stein, for her part had learned 
to be interested in anyone's ideas, even painters’, and for a time she 
herself became ‘a Cubist writer’. The only other genius comparable 
In stature, she thought, to Picasso—and of course herself —that she 
met before 1914 was Alfred North Whitehead, the Cambridge 
mathematician, who doubtless found her a more sympathetic 
listener to some of his views than his collaborator, Bertrand Russell. 

Gertrude Stein’s companion and amanuensis, Alice Toklas, was 
with her in France from 1907 onwards. Miss Toklas must have been 
an unusually long-suffering person, for even when Gertrude Stein 
wrote a biography of herself with the title The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas, the only protest Miss Toklas made was that she did 
not like the ‘B.’ in her name. Needless to say, the ‘B.’ remained. 

It was Three Lives (in many ways her best book) which first estab- 
lished Gertrude Stein as a writer. It came out a little before the first 
war, and the most unlikely people, including H. G. Wells and Logan 
Pearsall Smith, acclaimed it. But Israel Zangwill, seeing some of her 
early work, said: ‘I always thought she was such a healthy-minded 
young woman; what a terrible blow it must be for her poor brother. 

After the war—in which Gertrude Stein and Alice Toklas served 
as some sort of para-military drivers—nobody wanted ‘healthy 
minded’ literature any more, and Gertrude Stein became extremely 
chic. Even Zangwill changed his mind about her. She was praised by 
all the best ‘twenties’ writers, and such up-and-coming Americans as 
Hemingway and Thornton Wilder looked upon her as their master. 
Success did not alter her. When Matisse and Braque and the editors 
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of transition, who had all once been her friends, produced a pam- 
phlet calling her in effect a vulgar fraud Gertrude Stein received it 
very cheerfully and said that it would certainly give her publisher 
much pleasure. 

It took a great deal to upset her. Often this may have been due to 
the fact that her bird brain simply could not understand that things ~ 
were going wrong. For example, in 1939, when people said war was — 
coming, Gertrude Stein refused to believe it. ‘Hitler,’ she wrote, ‘does _ 
not like blood, being an Austrian not a german.’ So she stayed in 
France. Again, in 1943, when her lawyer begged her to flee at once to — 
Switzerland to escape the Nazi round-up of the Jews, she refused to — 
go because she said she had just taken a ‘large comfortable new © 
house with two good servants and a nice big park with trees’ and she 
would not like to give that up. By singular good fortune, she was 
unmolested by the Germans, though she had the satisfaction of being _ 
liberated in due time by the American soldiers who, of course, — 
adored her. Quite apart from her highbrow reputation and her | 
charm, no GI could resist such a formidable matriarch. . 

Was she, when all is said and done, a phony? I should say em- — 
phatically not. Limited as she was, and bad as much of her writing is, 
that which is good is delightful. Moreover it was Gertrude Stein, 
more than anyone else, who made the break with the old stiff cere- 
monious American way of writing; people forget how much more 
pompous that used to be than English writing ever was. She chose 
just the right time to be born, and she made the most of her world 
as well of herself. It is rather depressing to think that in the Europe 
of 1957 there would be no place for her or her like. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


YUAN MEI: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHINESE PoeT by Arthur Waley. 
(Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


Thanks to Sir George Staunton’s account of Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy to Imperial China in 1795, perhaps more is known in England 
about the great Emperor Ch’ien Lung than about any other Manchu 
monarch except the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. Even so the average 
Westerner is far more familiar with the ceramics than with the 
literature and painting of Ch’ien Lung’s sexagenary reign. He is apt 
to think of famille rose, of the delicate rice-grain and lace-work 
specimens of the period, and judge the age accordingly as effeminate, | 
alias decadent. ‘Those birds’ egg cups—too whimsy, too chichi!’ 
Actually these were miracles of human precision and visual inven- 
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tion, antitheses of the sloppy and the slipshod, and, in their fragile 
way, symptoms of a high civilization. Such sweetness came from 
strength. Ch’ien Lung was an enlightened soldier-statesman of un- 
usual versatility, and he left the empire stronger than it had been 
for centuries. It is therefore time that Westerners paid more atten- 
tion to the literature and painting that flourished during his reign. 
_ Again Dr Arthur Waley has led the way with a book which offers 
fresh delight on every page. His subject, the poet Yuan Mei, was 
thoroughly appreciated during his happy lifetime, which was almost 
as long as the Emperor’s and as intensely lived within a more limited 
sphere. Yuan’s writings were even lucrative: he was paid the equiva- 
lent of £300 for a brief tomb-inscription. Like most Chinese poets 
in the past he started as a Civil Servant, but having distinguished 
himself early as a sagacious magistrate he retired to cultivate his 
garden, in every sense, at the age of thirty-two. Dr Waley illustrates 
his career with translations of over eighty poems, chosen with pro- 
found psychological insight, and with vivid anecdotes and significant 
extracts from his ‘Poetry Talks’, ‘Jottings’, wonder-tales and other 
writings, including his famous cookery book. His lens is brilliantly 
clear; his time of exposure just right. The texture of the narrative is 
so closely woven, however, that a reviewer can hardly pick at a 
thread without damaging the harmonious unity of the tapestry. 
Yuan Mei’s personality is revealed to us against a fluctuating pat- 

tern of human relationships, and a society of consummate refine- 
ment is evoked. Very few of his friends were involved in the ‘witch- 
hunt’ against anti-Manchu literature. Yuan himself considered many 
of the Manchus more cultivated than the Chinese. He was devoted to 
Yin-chi-shan, the powerful President of the Board of Punishments; 
and of T’o-yung, a Manchu grandee with rigid Neo-Confucian preju- 
dices, he wrote after the latter’s death: 

He greatly admired my quickness of apprehension 

And called me ‘The man who guesses with his heart’. 

I, for my part, loved his rare refinement; 

To be with him was to feel a waft of spring. 
He also exchanged poems with the formidable Ho-shen, Ch’ien 
Lung’s handsome favourite who became virtual ruler of China to- 
wards the end of his reign, and was forced to commit suicide by his 
mean successor. At this distance it is safe to say that the Manchus 
have been much maligned, since they held Chinese civilization in 
deep respect and eventually absorbed the culture of their subjects. 
Will the same ever be said of the (fundamentally) more alien 
Marxists who now hold sway? Once they sever their Russian connec- 
tion it is not impossible. 
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In eighteenth century China as in Europe there was a surge of 
rationalism: ‘the orthodox interpretation of the Classics began to be 
discarded by serious scholars’. Yuan Mei expressed himself in verses 
of an individual freedom that would shock the Marxist Puritans 
even more than they shocked the Chinese Victorians represented by 


Liang Ch‘i-ch’ao. Dr Waley points out that he was a professed 


hedonist who believed that ‘whatever can be sensuously enjoyed is 


given to us by Heaven for our delight, and that we are impiously | 
flouting Heaven if we refuse to take advantage of it to the full, or 
prevent others from doing so’. This determination to enjoy sharpens | 
all his perceptions and infuses his poems with an exhilarating vitality | 
even when he was feeling old and ill—‘A last patch of spring snow, a — 
candle when dawn has come’. Already at forty-nine, or fifty by Euro- _ 
pean reckoning, he was envying ‘Feng, Prince of Ying, the day of © 


whose birth no one could discover!’ Somewhat prematurely for a 


man who lived to be eighty-one he resigned himself to old age with _ 


a half melancholy, half humorous gusto. At sixty-four he wrote: 
All that is left me is a pair of roving eyes, in avid search 
For the stray flowers that here and there lurk amid the 

world’s mist. 
The stray flowers in question were the pretty boys and girls he be- 
guiled into his garden. His extreme susceptibility to these fed the 
flame within him. Books were also a source of perennial inspiration: 

The moment I wake I long for my library 
And bound toward it, swift as a thirsty cat. 

But in old age the pleasures of reading were detached from those of 
commenting, collating and ‘probing into each phrase with meticu- 
lous care’: 

A moment later, I have forgotten what I read; 

But whatever I have glanced at becomes part of me. 

The flavour of a book lingers in my breast, 

Tasting sweeter than a draught of old wine. 
Poetry afforded a catharsis to Yuan’s aches, pains, frets and fevers. 
Ultimately he triumphed over them and attained to a smiling 
serenity. This had nothing to do with Buddhism, which he despised. 

Every year fresh poems come 

Just as the flowers come back at every spring. 

I have an idea that an old man’s poems 

Should talk of feelings and not of scenes. 

Scenes are what all people share; 

Feelings are a single person’s property. 
This did not deter him from setting forth on excursions to distant 
mountains, lakes and monasteries so celebrated by generations of 
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poets that there seemed little more to be said about them, but for 
Yuan Mei nothing could be hackneyed. When clouds marred his 
enjoyment he wrote: 

. If I climb this mountain again, I shall send ahead 

: People with brooms to sweep the clouds away. 
Accompanied by sensitive young actors steeped in the politest 
literature, such as the willowy heroes of P’in Hua Pao Chien, or 
“Mirror of Stage Beauties’, he attended provincial poetry clubs and 
collected fantastic wonder-tales and fresh recipes, of which Dr 
Waley gives typical examples, preserving their Chinese flavour with 
deceptive ease. 

Yuan’s contemporaries said that he imitated Po Chii-i, whose col- 
lected works he did not happen to read till late in life. He could 
recognize certain resemblances, and perhaps these first caught Dr 
Waley’s eye, for Dr Waley is the finest interpreter of the great ninth- 
century poet. He had the same spontaneity, the same gift for subtle 
"suggestion, the same sadness shot with humour. Whereas the Con- 
fucianist majority regarded literature as a vehicle for moral instruc- 
tion and edification, Yuan believed that it was entitled to an inde- 
pendent existence. Dr Waley quotes luminous passages from his 
‘Poetry Talks’ which contain eternal verities, such as: ‘Any poem 
that by its music and beauty of conception can move the heart is a 
good poem... . P’u Hsien said: “‘Poetry is born in the heart and made 
by the hand. If it is the heart that controls the hand, then all is well; 
but if the hand does the heart’s work all is lost... .”’’ The beauty of a 
certain line, he remarks, ‘is that it lies on the margin between the 
intelligible and the unintelligible’. He would have admired the 
virtues of Valéry but not Mlle. Drouet. He tempts us to draw parallels 
and ponder and digress. Was Rilke thinking of Yuan Mei when he 
wrote to Monsieur Cocteau that poets speak a single language even 
when they speak in foreign tongues and cannot understand one 
another? Had Norman Douglas been studying Yuan’s cookery book 

when he wrote: ‘Good taste in viands has been painfully acquired; it 
js a sacred trust’? When Mr Berenson, at the age of ninety-one, speaks 
of ‘life-enhancing’ . . .? Yes, above all Yuan Mei is life-enhancing. 
HAROLD ACTON 
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THE SPIDER’s House by Paul Bowles. (Macdonald. 16s.) 
Justine by Lawrence Durrell. (Faber. 15s.) 
Happy AS LARRY by Thomas Hinde. (Macgibbon and Kee. 15s.) 


In his two earlier novels, and in many of his short stories, Paull 
Bowles has concentrated on a single situation: Americans, spiritually | 
empty, drift to North Africa where their physical collapse is brought 
about with nightmarish speed. His brilliant descriptive gifts, and his 
ability to suggest a moral hollowness in his Western characters, 
made these works impressive as well as exciting: an emphasis on 
sexual debauchery and the experience of drug-taking, which gave 


some pages an hallucinatory power, added a highly dramatic © 


quality. His latest novel, The Spider’s House, is something different; 
less immediately enjoyable, more imperfect, it strikes me on the 
whole as a step forward in the development of his talent. The dream- 
like eroticism survives only in vestigial form; his admirers may miss 
it, but it was perhaps in danger of degenerating, with repetition, into 
a perversion of the cheap glamour of popular Sahara romances. Its 
place has been taken by a political element; the scene is Fez, the 
theme the plight of true Islam, oppressed by corrupt French 
colonials and in danger of exploitation by the insurrectionary 
patriots. The empty Americans are here again—a lapsed liberal 
writer and a bright, vulgar girl— but they play essentially subsidiary, 
if symbolic, rdles in the scheme of the novel, illustrating a general 
failure to help or understand the Arab predicament. This is em- 
bodied in the person of the boy Amar, and Mr Bowles’s attempt to 
get inside his mysterious hero is more ambitious than anything he 
has done before. It is not altogether successful; I suspect that Amar 
is somewhat romanticized, although more subtly than by the Ameri- 
can in the story. But if Amar does not himself convince, his life, his 
friends and family do; a picture of the world inside the Medina is 
gradually composed which I found as fascinating as it is informative. 
It eventually assumes more depth than the highly-coloured back- 
grounds to the earlier novels, but does so at the cost of a certain 
amount of drama. This is a rich, serious, uneven book, which proves 
that Mr Bowles has not allowed his talent to remain stationary. 
The heroine of Lawrence Durrell’s Justine, we are told in the blurb 
and by some critics who have already reviewed it, is really Alex- 
andria. Should the book then be received as a lyrical ‘companion to 
the landscape’ of the city, as Prospero’s Cell and Reflections on a 


Marine Venus were companions to the landscapes of Corfu and — 


Rhodes? Unfortunately, no, for brilliant as are the incidental evoca- 
tions of the town’s assault on the senses, with history and myth 
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subtly interwoven in the physical portrait, it remains inescapably a 
hovel about amorous adventures there in the ’thirties; and Justine 
erself (a beautiful, promiscuous Jewess married to a rich Copt and 
loved by an English schoolmaster who is also entangled with a Greek 
abaret girl) is very much its heroine. Most of the characters agree 
that Justine, on a symbolic level, is Alexandria, but I do not believe 
at even the author can be quite persuaded of this. For when he 
vrites about the city he is always arresting, while he cannot make 
lustine anything but a bore. ‘She was in a towering rage. “You 
thought I simply wanted to make love? God! Haven’t we had enough 
f that? How is it that you do not know what I feel for once? How is 
it?’’ She stamped her foot on the wet sand.’ ‘. . . that marvellous sum- 
er night on the moon-drenched balcony above the sea with Justine 
pressing a warm hand on my mouth to stop me talking and saying 
omething like: “Quick. Engorge-moi. From desire to revulsion— 
let’s get it over.” ’ One believes in her ‘breathless, dark beauty’; what 
-Ise could make her lovers, two of whom write novels about her, 
read profundity into every utterance of her harsh, turbid voice? 
hese are usually quite unanswerable: for example, ‘Who invented 
the human heart, I wonder? Tell me, then show me the place where 
he was hanged.’ 
The novel is experimental in form. The sequence of events follows 
a subjective chronology; Justine is observed by two separate nar- 
rators (although their observations are very similar); Mr Durrell is 
concerned with the essence of personality, even of love itself, rather 
than with ‘character’ and psychological differentiation. Many of the 
subsidiary characters do emerge, however, as amusing vignettes; the 
background, needless to say, is beautifully filled in; a Cabalist sub- 
plot, about which the author is rather coyly mysterious is interest- 
ing; and were it not for the pretentious impression surrounding its 
heroine, this would be a good straightforward novel. As it is, it con- 
sistently promises more than it can give; an impression strengthened 
iby the quite unnecessary notes in the text and by several additional 
pages of ‘Consequential Data’. The latter, incidentally, contains two 
e translations from Cavafy, which remind one that in his prose 
Mr Durrell allows himself platitudes and inexact imagery that he 
would never let pass in his verse. 
_ The greater the promise of a first novel, the greater the strain at- 
tending the production of a second; nearly five years have gone by 
since Mr Nicholas won praise from such hyper-subtle stylists as 
Eudora Welty and Henry Green. Those who read it will not have 
forgotten the suburban family closely observed by Thomas Hinde in 
spare, unaffected prose. It was original in that it betrayed no literary 
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Ben Lucien Burman recalls all the fascinating characters of 
America’s Southern States in his story of Captain Asa’s search 
for a haven where he can get back to the ‘Good old times’. Asa, 
repelled by the development of modern Industrial civilization, 
journeys into the deep South in a vain attempt to get away from 
it all. 

‘America’s greatest living interpreter. A great Artist... A 
genius . . . His work has a “quality of universality”’.’ OLIVER 
ST JOHN GOGARTY. 16s. net 


The Linton Memorial 


LAVENDER LLOYD 


Lavender Lloyd’s personal connection with East Africa has 
enabled her to write an engrossing and convincing story. A 
young ballet teacher who is suddenly whisked away from her 
prosaic English surroundings to a new existence as the wife of a 
farmer in East Africa finds that she has married a man with a 
strange past. Slowly she unravels it and the intense plot is 
developed against a colourful East African background. 15s. net 


The Road to Tyburn 


The Story of Jack Sheppard and the 18th-century Underworld 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


This is the story of Jack Sheppard, and of the fantastic under- 
world in which he flourished until his execution at the age of 
twenty-two, From contemporary news-sheets, pamphlets and 
legal reports, Christopher Hibbert has drawn the figure of Jack 
Sheppard in all his vitality, compounded of intelligence, courage, 
charm, and the fatal quirk of mind that made him a great 
criminal. Sheppard’s progress is portrayed against the back- 
ground of the law-breaking community and its environment in 
the early eighteenth century. May 16s. net 
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fluence, but its successor, Happy as Larry, reflects certain fashion- 
able attitudes although the writing remains as assured as before. The 
central situation—an irresponsible, destructive. unhappy young 
man with his own standards, married to a conventional middle-class 
girl —is similar to that of Look Back in Anger; the ironic title and the 
frequency with which the hero’s clumsiness turns a serious situation 
into an embarrassing farce, recall Mr Amis; while the opening in- 
cident—Larry hears his wife being knocked down by a car in the 
street behind him, but walks on to keep an unimportant appoint- 
ment in a pub—might have occurred in a French novel about ten 
years ago. Larry is, in fact, an existentialist Lucky Jim; many of his 
encounters and adventures as he drearily sponges his way across 
London are wittily conceived and reported, but the aching pes- 
imism which they are intended to express seems tagged on, like 
editorial sentiment to a news item. So does the connecting plot, an 
obscure affair to do with an indecent photograph, which is under- 
motivated and at odds with Mr. Hinde’s naturally explicit talent. 
The same note is struck again and again; what was admirable con- 
entration in Mr Nicholas turns here to monotony, where there is 
mot enough to concentrate on. Yet technically this is a clever book, 
ith many well-managed scenes; it fails because it lacks a subject, 
d the void has been filled with a synthetic brand of espresso bar 
ausée. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


ROMAN TALES by Alberto Moravia. Selected and translated by Angus 
Davidson. (Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


HE COLLECTED STORIES OF ISAAC BABEL. Edited and translated by 
Walter Morison. Introduction by Lionel Trilling. (Methuen. 18s.) 


HE PRESENCE OF GRACE by J. F. Powers. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


hen a good writer publishes a volume of short stories and it turns 
out a success he is usually seen to have made a choice. Instead of the 
stories he could well have written a novel; but he didn’t. Here are 
he stories, none quite standing on its own, all belonging to one an- 
other and expressing a consistent response to a recognizably con- 
sistent world. To put it differently, even the dissimilar stories grow 
on the same tree and are manifestly nourished by the same sap. 
Would ‘The Dead’ be the story it is if it were not for the rest of 
‘Dubliners’? An ‘odd’ story in a volume is a blemish in the way a 
sober chapter in an otherwise comic novel is a Beige’ in- 
dividual story probably deserves some of the hard words said about 
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JOSEPH BLACK published only three papers on chemical 
subjects in the course of over fifty years of scientific research, but his 
work is of such importance that he is regarded as one of the founders 
of modern chemistry. The most important of his papers, published in 
1756, showed that when a solution of mild alkali is treated with 
quicklime, limestone and caustic alkali are produced. 

It is for his work on the alkalis that this Scottish chemist is remembered. 
These chemicals which include such everyday substances as washing 
soda and bicarbonate of soda, are as essential for industry as for the 
home. Their manufacture is one of the most important branches of the 


British chemical industry. 
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t by critics who were under the illusion they were condemning the 
prand short story tradition itself. The short story, they say, is literary 
egerdemain. It is a diagram when we asked for a map. 

_Alberto Moravia runs dangerously close to this unsatisfactory 
nd of story in his newly translated Roman Tales. The pity is all the 
eater because Signor Moravia begins with a considerable advant- 
ge: a sympathetic understanding of the way very poor people live 
in a great city. The workmen, the small shopkeepers, the thieves, the 
destitutes, could quite well walk into each others’ stories and prob- 
ably they do, if only one were quick enough to spot them doubling 
he parts. The background is constant: tenements blistering in the 
sun, the Tiber, dried up fountains, eucalyptus trees and then, at 
night, Rome ‘looking like a huge black, burnt tart, with numbers of 
cracks of light in it, and each crack was a street’. Not all these stories 
are about violence. For example, there is a delightful piece of irony 
at the expense of an over-domesticated husband. But it is in his 
handling of strong emotions that Moravia is at his most character- 
jistic and violence, in particular, he can treat with an unhysterical 
directness that is reminiscent of Defoe. 

Unlike Defoe, however, Moravia has no convincing low-life style. 
The stories are supposedly told in the first person by ill-educated men 
and the correct, literary quality of the utterance makes them much 
iduller than they should be. Moravia has said that there were only 
itwo courses open to him: the use of a realistic and clumsy dialect, 
‘incapable of expressing more than a limited number of feelings and 
incidents’; or he could remain faithful to his normal, correct Italian. 
‘This predicament may well be unavoidable in Italian but in English 
writing there is a powerful tradition of modified vernacular and the 
‘English reader may well think the Roman Tales are more starchy 
‘than they need be. 

Moravia is such a good craftsman that they seem convincing, even 
with this language handicap. Murder flowers naturally in the hot 
‘afternoons; young bar-tenders plan crimes which either succeed or 
fail as the case may be; a taxi-driver is about to be murdered and 
saves his life by bluster; a plan to kill an inn-keeper miscarries be- 

cause at the critical moment a carter walks into the garden. One be- 
Tieves it all implicitly. Everything (except the language) is convinc- 
ing; more important, everything is interesting and all the stories de- 
lightfully readable. But at no time, either singly or cumulatively, do 
they strike into any of the real depths. There are few bids for a 
second reading, no move for a resonance that will go on beating in 
the memory, no calculation of any larger effect than the one gained 
by dealing faithfully with the immediate matter of the story. The 
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SCIENCE 
and Human Life 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.S. 


In this book the distinguished scientist discusses how 
scientific views of life in general and human nature in 
particular have been arrived at and writes on 
their meaning and limitations. They are given their place in the 
wider context of the age-long and universal attempts 
of all human societies to discover for 
themselves some meaning in their experiences and to 
formulate a working theory of life. 

Finally, he shows how characteristically human ways of 
dealing with situations, and especially the imaginative 
approach to experience, which is so deeply ingrained in human life, 
arise from the basic abilities of the human mind. 
Although it covers a wide territory the book is simply 
written and does not confuse ‘by multiplicity 
of example and technical details. 

It is a book of great interest to every 
reader of inquiring mind. Write for full details 
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. a very readable study of scientific views of life and society. Here is a book 
that provides a guide to what paths have been charted in the still almost 
unknown world of the human personality—and a warning on their limits; a 
book that is in its own way exciting.’ 
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idividual tales remain individual for all their common ground. 
_The Russian writer, Isaac Babel, is interesting precisely because 
his C ollected Stories are more impressive in the bulk than any single 
lece gives promise of. The critic is not called upon to applaud this 
r that story but to define that puzzling quality for which the stories 
e complementary. This quality is so much due to the pressure of 
e€ times through which Babel lived that one must know something 
f his life. An excellent prefactory essay by Lionel Trilling? tells us 
at Babel was born in the Odessa ghetto in 1894, that he ex- 
erienced bitter anti-Semitism and pogrom, and that he was taken up 
y Gorki before serving in the Tsar’s army on the Rumanian front. 
Subsequently (the great irony of his life) he, an intellectual Jew, was 
supply officer with Budenny’s Cossack cavalry during the Polish 
ampaign of 1920. Under Stalin he turned from writing to silence 
nd died, in 1939 or 1940, in a Russian concentration camp. 
Great claims have been made for Babel as a short story writer but 
les of Odessa, Red Cavalry, and the other pieces collected in the 
resent volume are too closely autobiographical to make one want 
o invoke the names of the great short story writers for comparison; 
nd, indeed, a real disservice is rendered to the prospective reader of 
hese remarkable sketches if he is given promise of anything so self- 
ustaining as the work of Chekov or even Leskov. They are accounts 
f Babel’s own intellectual development, of pogrom and of war, set 
own with such economy and vigour that events rise stereoscopic- 
ally from the page. He was a magnificent stylist and he had a great 
heme. In a few respects he reminds one, a little of T. E. Lawrence. 
here is the same ambiguous attitude towards violence, the same 
conflict between a natural gentleness and the notion that violence 
as a necessary test, and, more particularly, the same view that the 
description of violent actions is in some special way meaningful for 
the literary artist. 

It was, of course, a strange fate for an intellectual Jew —one ‘with 
spectacles on his nose and autumn in his heart’ — to serve with a Cos- 
sack regiment. As a child he saw his father kneel before a Cossack 
officer while the mob looted the Babel stores, and the Red Cavalry 
stories, with their celebration of male grace, courage, primitiveness, 
the Cossack qualities, inevitably make one think back to that 1905 
pogrom when father grasped his head in his hands and kneeled in 
the mud. It is odd that Budenny thought that Red Cavalry consti- 
tuted a slander on the Cossacks. 

Nearer the mark, one would have thought, to say they were a 
slander on Babel himself. He was not so much a historian trying to 


1See The London Magazine, July 1956. 
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For those whose blood is salt with a tang of the sea and whose pulse 
quickens at the sniff of pitch and the savour of good hemp, home is 
on the water, and if possible actually floating. 
Visit with us the boat, or rather craft — a double-reefed gaffy with keel- 
lined jaffer—of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakley Cornsalad, tethered just off 
Blackspot By-Pass in a reedy nook of 
the Reclamation Overflow, well out 
of the stream of the factory effluent. 
T.V.’d in ‘“‘ Keyhole Camera” as 
the only all-aquatic couple drawing 
24 ft. of water, Mr. ‘* Jack ’? Corn- 
salad proudly showed off his stainless 
steel ship’s bell (rung by Clockwork 
cuckoo emerging from miniature 
crow’s nest), the strong smell of tar 
(or something very like it) real rope 
in permanently ship-shape coils 
(stuck on with Oho), a sail locker 
with a sort of sail or something in 
it, and a portrait of Captain Cook 
in the maid’s bedroom. 

Pleasing detail (see picture), Every morning (two bells) Mr. Cornsalad! 
takes a bearing, plots course, and proves that his position is exactly! 
16} sea miles East North East by East of Lot’s Road Power Station., 
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lake statements about the society he lived in as a poet responding 
arply to certain timeless facts about the human animal. Like Goya, 
s comments on war are comments on all war. They spring from as 
rsonal an understanding as any of the great nineteenth century 
riters and it was because of this, presumably, that the cultural 
imate in Russia of the 1930's caused him to become, as he said, ‘the 
aster of the genre of silence’. His writing breathes out a spirit of 
eat loneliness. A non-Russian reader, coming across these stories in 
anslation, finds it hard to assess the degree of this loneliness, to 
easure irony when he suspects that irony is present, to understand 
st what desolation of the spirit lay behind Babel’s plea that fate 
ould grant him ‘the simplest of proficiencies—the ability to kill my 
llow-men’. But one thing is clear; these laconic, rapid, brilliantly 
loured sketches are idiosyncratic in a way that prompts one to 
arch here and there in the volume for clues to their central mean- 
eB: 
either Moravia nor the American writer J. F. Powers in his new 
lume The Presence of Grace proffer a body of writing which has 
eaning in the Babel sense. For all that, Mr Powers is an excellent 
ory writer. Ten years ago he published a volume called Prince of 
arkness, full of good humour and compassion, yet marked by a 
ber fidelity to life that indicated an unusual maturity for one so 
oung. Today he is in his late thirties. His characteristic material is 
e life of Roman Catholic priests. He writes about them as Trol- 
pe wrote about Protestants but he is more shocking than Trollope 
recisely to the degree in which the Roman church is more dramatic 
an the Anglican. Two of the stories are written by a cat who re- 
tes that he was shown a crucifix and then beaten regularly; the 
ea was to persuade his owner that it was possessed. How was he to 
ow the cat was frightened not by the crucifix but by the beatings? 
the stories are not, however, anti-clerical. If V. S. Pritchett invaded 
e Roman Catholic scene these might well be the kind of stories he 
yould write (more economically, perhaps) because Mr Powers 

ares his affectionate irony for whatever he is writing about. The 
est story in The Presence of Grace is quite appropriately the longest, 
n entirely delightful account of a certain McMaster who travelled 
he country selling copies of a religious magazine published by the 
‘lementine Fathers. He also sells rosaries, medals, scapulars, playing 
ards with saints as face cards (the Devil was the joker) and other 
ducational devices. His assistant is a would-be priest who has been 
hrown out of a seminary and, of course, the assistant develops a 
onscience about the commercial exploitation of religion. He is less 
ttractive than his master, who is a rogue in the great comic tradi- 
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In this tribute of gratitude (for he declares that he owes to 
Sainte-Beuve his introduction to French life and literature and 
contends that the Lundis remain the best bedside books in the 
world) Harold Nicolson tells the story of the strange unhappy 
poet and critic whose life was so unsatisfactory. 


May. Illus. 25s. 


The Unhappy Countess 


RALPH ARNOLD 


The ‘Unhappy Countess’ was the blue-stocking heiress, Mary 
Eleanor Bowes, who married John Lyon, 9th Earl of Strathmore, 
in 1767. Mr. Arnold relates the misfortunes and scandals that 
dogged her life; tells the strange story of her eldest son, the roth 
Earl; and concludes his narrative with an account of her grandson, 
John Bowes, founder of the Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle. 


25th April. Illus. 215. 
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A Study in Poetic Evolution 
JOHN BAYLEY 


This book by a Fellow of New College, Oxford, asks these 
questions: What do we mean today by a romantic poem? Should 
much of the best modern poetry be read in the light of the romantic 
traditions? Have the ‘New Critics’ misunderstood and under-valued 
the poems of Yeats, Auden and Dylan Thomas through their 
failure to recognise the survival of the romantic traditions in their 
work? 


18s. 
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mn, a nice old serpent with Glen-plaid markings who wasn’t very 
isonous’. 

It is the Americans not the British these days who have the gift 
/ comic understatement, and Mr Powers has produced a volume 
at expresses as well as anyone can think of the genial trans- 
lantic melancholy that amounts to a kind of charity. It is a real 
lume, not just a collection of stories, and I enjoyed it enormously. 

P.H.NEWBY 


EVIL, MAGGOT AND Son by Christopher Logue. (Peter Russell, c/o 
The Book Club, Crowborough. 12s. 6d.) 


ILL AND ALL by Burns Singer. (Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d.) 
E STONES OF Troy by C. A. Trypanis. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


MortTat Pircu by Vernon Scannell. (Villiers Publications, 47 Land- 
seer Road, N.19. 7. éd.) 


poetry reviewer's nightmare is that he will, through prejudice or 
tuseness, fail to recognize a significant new voice, a young poet 
hose excellence is, for him, obscured by complexity or un- 
miliarity of language, or an underivative attitude towards experi- 
ce. I must confess that the somewhat lavish praise of Mr Logue 
d Mr Singer by several critics has made me examine their books 
ith nervous care, though it is true that by old-fashioned standards 
ey are not precisely young (Mr Logue was born in 1926 and Mr 
ger in 1928) nor have they burst unheralded on the poetic scene, 
r periodical publication has already given one a leisurely chance 
making up one’s mind, at least provisionally, about their work. 
Mr Logue has lived abroad for some years and has not become at- 
ched to any ‘movement’ or fallen in behind the banner of some 
ttc theory or elder poet. The present collection (written in 1953 
id published in a limited edition of 250 copies) is the first to be 
blished here. He is very self-consciously a ‘poet’ in a manner which 
ill seem strange to those brought up in the thirties but which can 
> found in some modern American poets, like Mr Kenneth Patchen. 
e writes a sequence on various precious stones and calls it ‘A Suite 
yr Jewels’: a group of songs contains such titles as ‘any maid may 
ng this’; and he is never afraid to use archaic poetic proper- 
es such as ‘Lady’ when addressing a love poem, or words like 
ier-glass’—‘in my pier-glass’, he writes, apparently in propria 
rsond. 

This overt romanticism is paralleled by a romantic sche 
id view of the function of poetry. Ideas: in a poem ad 
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ats, Mr Logue remarks: 
: Irishman 
In a French street 
I say your English words, 
And two Americans delight. 
The poet evidently believes that there is something inherently 
aningful in speaking poetry aloud outdoors in France in American 
pany, but I do not see how we can share his belief. Similarly, 
en he starts a poem: 

I came to Town 

in a silken gown; in a silken gown 

in a golden coach; in a golden coach 

with the whole sixteen of horses all before 
is assuming without, it seems to me, any possible justification that 
adult reader today will find silken gowns, sixteen horses, and so 
th, actually or symbolically significant. 
r Logue might reply that in the last poem he is primarily con- 
med with rhythms and word music— which brings me to his view 
the poet’s function. Throughout this book there is a constant 
ort to arouse what may be called the poetry reader’s cruder 
ponses — by big antitheses, refrains and repetitions, violent words, 
loping metres. Of course, Mr Logue is quite right to explore all 
means of poetry and it is refreshing to come across a poet who is 
t afraid to experiment. But he very rarely convinces us (perhaps no 
e could) that he has enough experience in the bank to meet these 
ndiose cheques, in spite of the occasional excellent phrase. 
hether or not the extravagances of conception and failures of feel- 

in this volume are due to a somewhat delayed adolescence that 

r Logue may grow out of, I would not like to guess. I feel pretty 
re, though, that at the moment he will give no reviewer bad dreams. 
Me Singer’s faults and virtues are less flamboyant. His book (a 
commendation of the Poety Book Society) begins with two poems 
the precise manner of Mr W. S. Graham —stammerings, preten- 
us word order, enjambments emphasizing themselves by unem- 
asis, and that solemn, inarticulate conception of the poetic ego 
hich only quotation can depict: 
| I give my word on it. There is no way 
| Other than this. There is no other way 

Of speaking. I am my name. I find my place 

Empty without a word, and my word is 

Given away.... 
Though this pastiche does not persist, one cannot help wondering 
Mr Graham’s influence has not led to the characteristic one finds 
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roughout the book—a constant failure of the power to communi- 
te. Mr Singer has had the stamina and enterprise to write some 
tended pieces, several of them narrative and non-subjective—a 
ad of poem badly needed—but they contain many passages at 
ce inexplicit and lacking in memorable imagery whose effect, 
erefore, can only be boring. I take a stanza from ‘The Transparent 
isoner’ which, though it is unfair to quote it out of context, does 
ow something of the process in which meaning, like soap in the 
th, slips again and again from Mr Singer’s grasp: 
I saw the world, the world in full transparence, 
Stark peaks through earth like vultures crowding down, 
Because a symbol for its own appearance, 
A system that completely and unknown 
Was worked through by old forces and old laws 
Which let it mean them, being what it was. 
Perhaps Mr Singer is writing too much or too quickly: certainly 
esequence of fifty sonnets called ‘Sonnets for a Dying Man’, though 
sarly stimulated by deep feeling and containing much promising 
aterial, is almost completely vitiated by the imprecision I have 
ferred to and by an inexcusable carelessness in writing, e.g.: 
There is another roof beneath us here 
In the maneating landscape in your room 
Which I will not leave till I reach the tomb. 
Mr Singer may possibly be, underneath all this, a quite different 
nd much better) kind of poet. Occasionally lines have a punch, a 
it, an observation, very far from the dreary verbalizing authorized 
7 Mr Graham’s example. ‘The stuffed head in his library of rifles’, he 
rites, and ‘A match felt softly by its flame’. One can only hope 
at he will eventually slough off what at the moment too widely 
parates these good moments. 
My other pair of poets shine all the brighter in this setting, for 
ey both have the virtues of giving themselves a target and usually 
tting it, and of being comprehensible. Indeed, Professor Trypanis’s 
yok (a Poetry Book Society Choice) begins and ends very well 
deed. Two of his first three poems have a narrative interest rare in 
e present vogue for poems of personal experience, and the imagery 
careful and effective, e.g. ‘the cold headlands, / Where the North 
ind hangs his mask’. The middle of the book, however, droops 
ackly. One sees what the poet is up to, that he is avoiding over- 
nphasis, the trick poem, but his little character studies and de- 
1eation of historical situations more often than not come out as 
erely weak, even pointless. In the ‘Homeric Sequence’ which con- 
udes the volume the verse is much strengthened by having the 
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yth of the Iliad at the back of it, and the moral lessons drawn 
om the personages and incidents of the epic are often moving. 
here Professor Trypanis uses rhyme his enjambments are some- 
mes as oddly charming and effective as broken English, but other- 
ise his versification is not very interesting. 

Nor is Mr Scannell’s. A poem like ‘Fairy Story’, for instance, which 
mstantly spills over its quatrains would, one feels, have been much 
larper in another form. This poet needs all the help he can muster 
» make his poems memorable, for his thought is apt to be rather 
ymmonplace. Several of these pieces, ‘How to Fill in a Crossword 
izzle’, ‘Gunpowder Plot’ and ‘Schoolroom on a Wet Afternoon’, 
‘e already quite well known through anthologies and they un- 
pubtedly contain neat ideas, resourcefully worked out. But when 
1e takes them apart one sees that their basic notions are literary 
_ the pejorative sense and their construction lacking in distinction 
‘ language. Mr Scannell’s book can, however, be read with pleasure 
ad whatever he has to say is at least uttered in clear and unpreten- 
ous tones. 

ROY FULLER 


ly Two Wor ps by Nora Wydenbruck. (Longmans. 21s.) 


. My Two Worlds, Countess Wydenbruck gives us a vivid picture 
ta way of life that ended with the 1914 war. Her family, her home, 
sr friends, everything suffered from the great changes that followed 
\e break-up of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. This book does not 
2al with political issues, it is the book of an artist and a writer, but 
] the same Countess Wydenbruck indicates how some of these 
langes came about. 

She tells of her childhood at Meisselberg, that fairy-tale castle of 
yse and gold set among the mountains of Carinthia. In reading her 
sscription of her old home it is easy to understand why her heart, 
ke so many of the family before her, is still at Meisselberg. In spite 
f an English nannie and several governesses she led a lonely life, a 
‘vided home to which her father, a diplomat, rarely came, and her 
ster and her mother were inseparable. She received the usual edu- 
ation of her class, a little music, a little drawing, and so little re- 
gion that she thought the Emperor Franz Joseph was God Almighty 
1d her idea of Paradise was a Court Ball. She grew up ina world 
here everyone lived according to the protocol of the Austrian 
ourt and when she travelled abroad she was always in the company 
f diplomats or members of her own family, in fact she rarely 
epped outside the pages of the Almanac de Gotha, not much of a 
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eparation for life for a young girl who would have to face the 
termath of a world war. By the time she realized that the Emperor 
as not immortal the world she knew had gone and she was left, 
‘€ SO many others to pick up the pieces without knowing what it 
as all about. 
When she fell in love with the gifted young artist Alfons Purtscher 
was considered too hard for her mother to accept his lack of 
morial bearings, so instead of being married in the lovely chapel at 
eisselberg they were married quietly at Klagenfurt. Her mother did 
’t attend the ceremony. Her account of all these happenings is 
ven without bitterness, she merely tells of events as they took 
ace. 
She and her husband set up house in a villa at Portschach on the 
ore of the Worthersee and spent some happy years painting and 
riting. Countess Wydenbruck already knew and loved Rilke’s 
ems but it is from this period that she begins the correspondence 
at was only to end with the poet’s death in 1927. Her biographical 
idy of Rilke, originally published in England, is a notable work of 
terpretation and appreciation. 
Finances became difficult with the devaluation of the currency so 
ey turned the Villa into a guest house, and one of the visitors, a 
ung English boy, suggested that Alfons Purtscher should accom- 
ny him to Yorkshire where he could obtain some commissions to 
int horses. Finally Countess Wydenbruck followed her husband 
England and they made their home in London. It was at this time 
at she met T. S. Eliot and I was especially interested to read of their 
st meeting and of how she first gave him an idea of her ability to 
unslate his poems. 
In Countess Wydenbruck’s story of the new life that she and her 
sband made for themselves in England it is only occasionally that 
e feels her natural yearning for a world and a home that is gone. I 
ink she feels this most in that unconsciously bitter comment 
yhen sorting out her sister's trunks at Meisselberg), ‘Had not the 
neration which had now passed always mislaid the key to life’s 
al meaning?’ 
Countess Wydenbruck has found the key and has proved it by the 
sasure one gets from reading this book; incidentally, how many of 
could write so well in a language that is not our own? But one 
s to remember how familiar she has been all her life with the 
glish scene and the English language. 
I get the same enjoyment from this book as when I look at a good 


inting or hear my favourite piece of music well played. 
VIOLET HAMMERSLEY 
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